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S. I. CARPENTER EVENING 


YACHTING PHOTOGRAPHY 
R. STROLLARD 


EW, if any, assignments are so enjoyed by the free lance and news- 

paper photographer as the “yachting assignment.” It means a 

day on the water, plenty of fresh air, no walking hot streets and the 

work to be done of the pleasantest description. Not that it is all 

“pie” though. The work is as completely different from land photography as 

day is from night. The time of exposure is one of the chief differences. Extreme 

speed on the water will sometimes give an overexposed plate unless the lens is 

stopped down, and the really ideal weather is when the sky is a little overcast. 

Even cloudy weather is good for the work. But when the sun is shining a 

different procedure must be gone through than would be used if the work was 
done on land. 

Instead of getting on the sunlit side of the boat to be photographed the 
best position is on the shadow side. The sunlight shining on the sails will give 
a negative in which the sky line and the sails will blend and give a flat nega- 
tive, although the picture at the time will look very pretty to the eye. On the 
other hand the picture taken from the shadow side will be full of contrast, all 
the seams in the sail often showing, and the sails will stand out from the sky in 
the manner necessary to make a pleasing picture. 

When the boat is running toward you more latitude can be used in regard 
to the light, and with the sun at your back many beautiful pictures can be ob- 
tained. One of the best pictures that I have of a yacht was taken at a pre- 
liminary trial of the “Shamrock III”’ with the sun at my back. The negative 
was stolen, but the accompanying picture of Sir Thomas Lipton’s famous 
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R. STROLLARD THE DECK OF A RACING YACHT 


racing yacht does not show to good advantage the fine qualities of the original, 
because the cut used was made from a half-tone. 

This picture was obtained under difficult circumstances. I was very sick 
with typhoid fever, although at the time I did not know it. The water was quite 
choppy, with a fair ground swell, and for the first time in my life I was seasick. 
Between attacks of mal-de-mer I managed to get the picture, and this was the 
last picture that I took for five months, spending the intervening time on my 
back in the hospital. 

Another of my best pictures, the start of the “Reliance,” ‘Columbia’ 
and ‘‘Constitution,” in one of the trial races, was taken from a rowboat. I had 
missed the press tug and had to take passage on one of the iron steamboats out 
to the starting point. On arriving there I found the press tug near by and the 
captain of the steamboat volunteered to put me on board of her. They lowered 
a boat and when we were halfway between the two boats the starting gun was 
fired. I stood up in the rocking boat and without stopping down the lens I 
fired away. The accompanying picture, also made. from a half-tone, shows the 
result, and the only fault I could find with it was the fact that it was overtimed. 

I have often been asked what is the best camera to use in yachting work. 
Anything in the hand camera line is good, but do not take a tripod along under 
any circumstances. Many good men do it, but how they ever get anything is 
a mystery to me. Two prominent yachting photographers use a long narrow 
box with the lens set at universal focus. As it is a rare thing to get closer 

‘than within one hundred feet of a yacht, they are excellent machines, with their 
bulk as the only drawback. A 5x7 reversable back reflex or graflex is the 
ideal camera. The yacht can always be followed and is in focus all the time, 
and if an accident occurs, you are ‘“‘there with the goods.” 
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R. STROLLARD “SHAMROCK IIL” 


It is often essential, from a pictorial point, to get on the windward side of 
a boat. This is where you run into a flood of abuse and often profanity from 
the captain of the yacht. I always feel guilty when I have to do this, as getting 
to windward of the yacht is liable to empty its sails or “blanket” it, and such 
a proceeding is liable to spoil the chances of the yacht for winning the race. 
Most tugboat captains will not go to windward of a boat for any amount of 
persuasion. 

Thinking to get a beat on the other papers, an enterprising photographer 
planted himself on the lower portion of the judges’ boat and right beneath the 
starting gun. The boats came up beautifully aligned for the start and the 
photographer drew his slide and got a nice sharp focus, when off went the gun 
and there also was heard a faint smashing of glass. On examining his camera 
the man found that his ground glass was broken and also both plates in his 
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R. STROLLARD START OF THE ‘“ CONSTITUTION,” “COLUMBIA,” AND “ RELIANCE ” 


holder. But he learned something, anyway. It was the concussion of the 
firing gun that had played such havoc with him. 

At the big races the photographer has to be content with small figures on 
his plate, as the government will only allow boats within a certain distance of 
the racing boats. Then comes the race to get the pictures into the office. 
Some of the big dailies use film cameras for this purpose and send in the film by 
carrier pigeon. This is an interesting process. The film used is about 1 x1 
and the exposed film is inserted in a small aluminum capsule which is tied to 
the leg of the pigeon. Many a “beat” is made in this way, and it is no un- 
common thing to see actual pictures of the race on the street while the race is 
in progress. Of course there are times when the pigeon forgets to come home 
for a couple of days, but that is one of the chances. 

Just a word of advice to any one going out to a race with a reflex or graflex 
camera. Do not keep your nose glued down to the camera all the time. If you 
do, it is pretty nearly certain that you will be seasick, no matter how good a 
sailor you are. The motion of the body, following the movement of the tug 
and the bobbing of the yachts, causes uneasy feelings in the region of the belt 
if kept up for too long. 
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DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 
BATHED BY SUN AND SEA 
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T. EDWARD SCHIEDT PARADISE CLIFFS, ROCKPORT 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 
PHIL M. RILEY 
SIXTEENTH PAPER — MARINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


1. The Need jor Study. — Sea, shore and sky — these three pictorial ele- 
ments suggest a wealth of possibilities to the photographer of artistic tempera- 
ment; possibilities which, although tantalizing in the difficulties they present 
to the novice, are quite captivating in their beauty and tend to materially in- 
crease the incentive for success. Furthermore, it may be said that with some 
familiarity concerning local conditions, careful observation, a little experience 
and much unremitting enthusiasm, marine photography will show much greater 
returns for the amount of work put into it than almost any other branch of the 
photographic art. Practically every one loves the ever changing sight and 
sound of the sea with its huge rolling breakers dashing unceasingly upon the 
jagged ledges, and the smooth sandy beaches of the coast line, while above all 
is the ethereal blue of the sky, patched here and there by fleecy clouds or over- 
cast by the darker nimbus — forerunners of the Storm King. One never 
tires of the sea itself, whether in peaceful or angry mood, nor of its rock-bound 
coast, the shipping and varied harbor activities; but strangely enough one can- 
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ROBERT E, WEEKS ICE COVERED BOATS* 


not find, even among the work of the best-known photographers, over a score 
of marine views which may in all honesty be said to be thoroughly convincing 
or to ‘‘ wear well.”” This would seem to indicate that the average worker 
has not given the ocean and its allied interests, and more especially their photo- 
graphic requirements, the study and careful observation they deserve, and it is 
with the hope of pointing out some of the possibilities and limitations of marine 
work that this article has been written. 

2. Surf and Wave Forms. — Perhaps the most fascinating, and by far the 
most difficult, phase of marine work is the photographing of surf and waves. 
A tripod is practically out of the question and the common hand camera com- 
mends itself for all ordinary requirements, although one of the several “ reflex ”’ 
types of instrument, by means of which the subject may be watched and focused 
up to the moment of exposure, possesses distinct advantages for surf views, 
yacht races and the like. 
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H. W. SCHONEWOLF THE COMING STORM 


Whatever the camera used may be, however, the shutter is of great im- 
portance — of much more importance even than the lens. The open character 
of the views, the reflection from the water and the extremely actinic colors 
prevailing, all tend to permit and often necessitate stopping down to such an 
extent that the expensive anastigmat is useless. Rarely does this work demand 
better lens qualities than are possessed by a rapid rectilinear having a speed of 
f. 8. Diaphragmatic shutters should be avoided, because of their entire 
metal construction, which rusts upon a few days’ exposure to damp salt air, 
rendering the speed markings totally unreliable and the shutter quite useless. 

Curtain shutters are useful and the focal-plane type is particularly ad- 
vantageous, since it admits nearly three times the amount of light with a given 
exposure that a before-the-lens curtain shutter does in an identical length of 
time. Thus it may be seen that a smaller stop can be used than with any other 
shutter, and that with it working at high speed, sufficient light for the proper timing 
of the plate can be secured, even on a dark day, with the ordinary rectilinear 
lens. This type of shutter also offers the distinct advantage of giving dark rocks 
or other objects in the foreground the fullest exposure possible with extreme 
rapidity. A focal plane shutter properly used is a fine thing, but the photog- 
rapher who has one should keep one fact constantly in mind, which is that 
it is important not to give a greater speed tension than is necessary, else the 
surf, particularly spray in air, takes on an unnatural frozen appearance. 
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L. STOUFFS THE FOOTBRIDGE 


Just what the tension should be brings up the subject of exposure, con- 
cerning which something has already been said in the third paper of this series. 
The same conditions stated in that paper regarding the varying values of the 
light as affected by time of year, time of day and changes in the weather hold 
true in marine work as elsewhere, but as a basis for calculation it may be said 
that through the summer months 1-100 second with stop f. 16 will be sufficient 
exposure for surf views during the middle of the day. Extreme shutter 
speeds destroy all naturalness in the picture, and exposures ranging from 1-50 
to 1-150 second seem to cover all the requirements. 

The camera for this work should preferably be not larger than 5 x 7, to 
avoid being cumbersome, while the lens will be more satisfactory if of somewhat 
longer focal length than is ordinarily used and fitted with a reliable focusing 
scale and an easy method of adjustment. A 5 x 7 lens of 10 inches focus gives 
truer perspective and larger images of distant objects than a lens of short 
focus. Provision should be made to protect the lens from spray by a cap which 
can be removed just previous to exposure and immediately replaced. If the 
camera is fitted with a diaphragm shutter, it will be a wise precaution to have a 
small bag of oiled silk to protect both lens and shutter when not in actual use. 

Either plates or films of medium rapidity may be used, although the chief 
advantage of films is for convenience in making exposures in rapid succession, 
as in views of yachting and the varied harbor activities. Plates should be 
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double coated or backed with non-halation compound. Color sensitive plates 
and screens are notoftena distinct advantage, owing to the marked contrast in the 
prevailing colors, but if used, the screen should not be too dark, as overcor- 
rection will result. 

With these suggestions it remains only for the worker to select a good view- 
point, either on the beach or rocks, where the big rollers come tumbling in, and 
by careful observation and study of the different stages of wave formation, to 
secure a series of characteristic views. If space permitted, much might be 
said of wave formation, of the different stages at which pleasing pictures can 
be made, of the vast difference between views made with the light and against 
it and the effect of wind upon surf; all these, however, must be left for the in- 
vestigation of the photographer, who will find them all as instructive as they are 


fascinating. 
3. Vessels at Sea. — Another very interesting phase of marine work is the 


photographing of boat races, regattas, yachts and vessels at sea. Such views 
must usually be made from another boat, and a hand camera is therefore in- 
dicated as being the necessary equipment. In fact, the “reflex” type of 
camera just discussed commends itself most strongly, although there are times 
when even an ordinary folding instrument and tripod may be used to good 
purpose. Too much, however, cannot be said of the distinct advantage of 
being able to watch and focus an upright image of the subject up to the moment 
of exposure, as is possible with a “‘reflex’’ camera. When some distance 
from an approaching vessel its increase in size in the finder seems very 
slow, but as the intervening distance becomes less, the vessel suddenly seems 
to fill the entire picture. Such work as this demands vigilance and composure 
on the part of the operator, and it is only with a ‘reflex’? camera that satis- 
factory results are certain. 

Regarding the position of a vessel in relation to the camera, it may be said 
that, although there are exceptions to all rules, broadside, bow and stern views 
are not as a general rule pleasing. Good lines and perspective may be secured 
when a vessel is approaching at such a distance that it appears to be from two 
thirds to three quarters of its actual length. Views of receding vessels are rarely 
so pleasing, especially in the case of steamships; several pictures are extant, 
however, to prove that even stern views of sailing craft with their canvas 
spread against the dying rays of the setting sun when obscured by low-lying 
clouds are very effective. 

This brings up the matter of lighting, a thing which is often beyond the con- 
trol of the worker, who must take things as he finds them. If working from 
a small boat, however, it is usually possible to find a point of vantage from which 
a pleasing result may be secured. When fortune favors and a choice is possi- 
ble, marines should be attempted early and late in the day, when the light is 
lower and less intense. This gives more contrast between the sails and the 
blue sky, which under the glaring rays of the noonday sun tend to merge almost 
into one in their chemical effect on the plate. In fact, to secure proper contrast 
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SAMUEL HOLDEN A GLOUCESTER DOCK 


and sufficient roundness to give perspective and naturalness is the chief difficulty 
to be overcome, and it is with these aims in mind that the best lighting must be 
determined. Probably the most extreme contrast is secured when the light is 
behind the sails, which would then appear dark against a light sky; with the light 
shining from behind the operator the values would be reversed. It can be 
seen, therefore, that the question becomes largely a matter of personal feeling, 
depending upon the idea to be conveyed. As a suggestion for experiment, 
it will often be found that when both the light and shadow side of the sails are 
partly seen at the same time, a pleasing amount of contrast will be secured. This 
result may frequently be obtained when the sun is somewhat to the right or 
left of the worker, rather than directly behind him. 

Composition, that is to say the position of the vessel in the picture, is im- 
portant, and if not readily under control at the time of exposure, can be varied 
to some degree by judicious trimming of the print, enlarging or both. While 
the generally accepted principles of composition hold in this class of work, 
yet the position of the principal object can often be varied to simulate the 
idea of motion which is so often lacking in photographs. If the vessel has just 
entered the print ard has a considerable visible distance yet to travel, the im- 
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COPYRIGHT, 1905, BY WILLIAM B. CHILD , AFTER A STORM 


pression of slowness of movement is apparent; but if, instead, it is approaching 
the opposite edge of the picture, the impression conveyed is that of speed; 
while, on the other hand, a dead calm is brought more forcibly to the attention 
if the vessel, with its lifeless, empty sails, occupies a position somewhat near the 
center. 

Whenever the sentiment of rapidity of motion is desired, avoid shorter 
exposures than are absolutely necessary, as they tend to make any moving 
object appear stationary. Even though there be ever so little blur, there is life 
and action — the picture is convincing. Another important point is the horizon 
line. If the horizon is high the effect is that of nearness, while a low horizon 
gives the effect of distance; the former class, in which the picture must of neces- 
sity be made up largely of ripples and reflections, is productive of effective 
compositions, although much neglected by photographers. An exposure sug- 
gestion has already been made under the second heading of this article, and it 
may be added that in general it is difficult to underexpose. This being true, 
the marine worker would seem to have everything in his favor, since over- 
exposure is far preferable to underexposure, and by proper development, as 
indicated in the fourth paper of this series, or by intensification, a satisfactory 
negative may be obtained. The exposure necessary for moving objects has 
already been treated in the tenth paper of the series on “ Street Views,” and 
a comparison of that paper with the third on ‘‘ Exposure ”’ should be helpful. 
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W. H. PHILLIPS MARINE STUDY 


4. Coastwise Scenes, Shipping at the Docks. — Both of these subjects 
offer excellent opportunities for pictorial treatment, but with what has already 
been stated in the ninth paper of this series on ‘Landscape Photography,” 
supplemented by the present article, little more need be said. As suggested in 
the paper on “‘ Exposure,’ seashore views require about one-half the exposure 
of an average landscape under the same conditions, while shipping about the 
docks should usually receive about double this exposure. 

5. Development.— Development is important because the conditions 
under which marine views are made tend to give flat negatives. For this 
reason hard-working developers which give contrast are preferable, and a 
normal pyro formula is satisfactory in every respect. 
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W. H. PORTERFIELD A CORNER ON THE DOCKS 


TAKING OBJECTS SO AS NOT TO SHOW MOVEMENT 
DAVID GRAY ARCHIBALD 


F you are inclined to the photographing of very rapidly moving objects 
and want to take them so that they do not show the slightest motion, 
you must work in accordance with the laws governing this kind of work. 
You should plan to take them when they are moving at their slowest 

speed. The main point in the photographing is sticking to the one maximum 
exposure that you have found will “stop them” (i.e., give you plates without 
visible blurring of the image of the object taken). 

Vary your stop as need be, according to the light conditions, but let your 
shutter speed remain where you have placed it. In this way you will get a 
picture each time without a blurred image and with the best possible definition 
under the conditions in which you are working. If the subject cannot be taken 
with the lens “full open,” then you may as well give up any further attempt 
to secure it. 

The size of plate which you work with has a bearing on your results. Short 
focus lenses and small plates make for depth of focus with large openings. 
The angle at which you take an object and the distance you are away from 
it have an important bearing on the subject. It is easier to get objects when 
coming towards you or going away from you than when you take them at right 
angles. After you once secure a plate you can enlarge the image to suit. 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


WALDON FAWCETT 


(The photographs accompanying this article are copyrighted by the author) 


OR amateur and professional alike there is per- 
haps no more fascinating branch of photog- 
raphy than the portrayal of the majestic beauty 
of Uncle Sam’s naval vessels and the always 
interesting life on board these floating fortresses. 
Manifestly, however, the attractions of this sec- 
tion of the pictorial field and the artistic rewards 
awaiting the explorer are but inadequately ap- 
preciated, for even in this age of specialization 
we find a comparatively small coterie of workers 
devoting themselves to this class of maritime 
subjects. 

Possibly an explanation for the neglect is 
found in the belief which appears to be general 
among photographers that really desirable naval 
negatives can be obtained only by a liberal ex- 

penditure of both time and money. This verdict should not be accepted without 
reservations. To be sure, there is, in the eyes of the enthusiast, nothing quite 
so inspiring as a graphic representation of a graceful warship in the open sea 
leaving behind long trails of foam as she pokes her sharp nose into the white- 
caps, but this does not mean that very excellent and satisfying pictures have not 
been obtained in land-locked harbors by persons who had not the opportunity 
to catch the ironclads in their element. 

Another deterrent influence is found in the common belief that opportunities 
for naval photography are denied by force of circumstances to all camera devo- 
tees save those fortunate enough to reside in a few of the more important ports 
of the country. This is, to say the least, an exaggeration. There is scarcely 
a harbor of any size on either the Atlantic or Pacific seaboard or the Gulf of 
Mexico that is not visited at least once each year by one or more American 
naval vessels, and very frequently these visits are of sufficient duration to enable 
a photographer to obtain a collection of plates depicting every phase of life on 
board the ships. 

Or better yet, why should not the photographer in search of the picturesque 
devote his annual vacation, be it brief or protracted, to a quest for naval sub- 
jects. The sea warriors flying the Stars and Stripes usually travel in squadrons, 
and it is seldom difficult to locate a fleet even at short notice, for the defenders 
of the flag as they patrol up and down our coasts follow the same general pro- 
gram, year in, year out — migrating northward and southward in season very 
much after the fashion of the birds. For instance, the photographer who finds 
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WALDON FAWCETT TRAINING ONE OF THE BIG GUNS 


leisure in the winter to make a pilgrimage to the naval shrine may expect to 
find the ships of the line at Pensacola, Florida, or in West Indian or Southern 
California waters. Similarly in the spring or the autumn the best rendezvous 
is Old Point Comfort, Virginia, whereas in summer the goal had best be any 
one of a dozen leading watering places on the New England coast or the ports 
of the North Pacific Coast. 

To obtain a pleasing negative of the exterior of a naval vessel appears, at 
first thought, so simple an undertaking that perhaps a word of warning should 
be said regarding hidden obstacles lest the new convert to this branch of pho- 
tography be discouraged at the outset. It would be difficult to find anything 
more admirable than a technically perfect photograph of a naval vessel, her 
graceful lines traced against the sky or a neutral background; but on the other 
hand, perhaps there is nothing more disappointing than a view of the same ship 
lying broadside against an unsightly dock with a vista of dilapidated sheds and 
other eyesores in the background. 

Here, then, is found the most perplexing problem that confronts the naval 
photographer — securing surroundings that will not detract from the artistic 
qualities of his principal subject. The problem is complicated by the fact 
that the size of the average war vessel compels even the possessor of a wide- 
angle lens to place his camera at a considerable distance, while all the tricks 
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of the trade in the matter of ‘“‘blocking out” work are ineffectual when it 
comes to tracing out the almost innumerable delicate lines which make up the 
rigging of a ship. Another irritant which tries the patience of the naval pho- 
tographer is the conspicuous presence of the ships’ wash which never fails to 
put in an appearance when the vessel is in port. Naturally, the long lines 
extending from the mast to the deck and heavily laden with freshly laundered 
articles of sailor attire do not add to the ensemble effect of a picture, and yet 
eternal vigilance on the part of a photographer is likely to be the price of an 
opportunity to catch the ship in apple-pie order. 

While on the subject of exterior views of naval vessels, it may be noted 
that nothing save “‘snap-shots”’ are, of course, practicable from rowboats or 
launches, whereas a tug which can travel abreast a moving warship at the 
identical speed maintained by the larger vessel is an expensive luxury, costing 
from five dollars upward for even the shortest trip. The problem of back- 
ground above mentioned and the desire to show warships in marine settings, 
untrammeled, leads many a naval photographer to depend upon catching his 
subject by an instantaneous exposure from some such vantage point as a sea 
wall or a drawbridge when the vessel is entering or leaving port. From such 
standpoints there may be obtained bow or stern views which are a revelation 
to the photographer who has contented himself with broadside views. 
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Whatever may have been the discouragements of the photographer in 
securing exterior views of a man-of-war, he is likely to find clear sailing once he 
steps aboard ship. To be sure, some of the interesting nooks below decks, 
such as the engine rooms, the galley and mayhap even the gun deck will baffle 
the man who is not provided with flash powder, but there are sufficient sub- 
jects available under ideal conditions to exhaust all the plates a man can carry. 

As a rule, the picture taker will find that no objection is made to his 
operations, but on the other hand he is welcomed with that fine, generous hos- 
pitality which is one of the distinguishing traits of the Yankee naval officer. 
This observation is interposed to puncture the fallacy that photographic work 
on our war vessels is a thorny path. There are, it is true, intervals each day 
when drills are in progress and when no stranger is welcome on board, but 
during the hours when a warship is open to visitors the photographer may 
expect to receive carte blanche, in the cheery words of the officer of the deck, to 
“Go ahead and take anything you want.” Nothing is barred from the inquisi- 
tive camerist, not even the big guns or the signal apparatus, and the freedom 
with which he is allowed to point his camera whither he will is assuredly in 
marked contrast to the conditions at the average American military post, where 
anything bearing the semblance of a camera suffices to plunge the men on duty 
into a fever of anxiety, as though visions of foreign spies were ever haunting 
them. 

There are several points in connection with photography on naval vessels 
which should be borne in mind by the operator who does not wish to pay the 
price of experience for his knowledge. One of these is to make due allowance 
in making exposures for the white paint and the light-colored woodwork which 
predominate everywhere on shipboard. Another is to maintain constant watch- 
fulness as to the effect of the shadows of the ropes and railings which are 
omnipresent on a man-of-war, often to the detriment of an otherwise satisfac- 
tory picture. 

Without underestimating any of the other pleasures of picture making on 
an American warship, it must be confessed that the crowning delight of this 
photographic paradise is the bluejacket. Jack dearly loves to have his picture 
taken, and in ability to hold a pose I have never seen his equal, unless it be, 
possibly, the American Indian. Moreover, he is good-natured and obliging, 
and will cheerfully go through gun drills and other evolutions that illustrate 
work and play on a floating fortress, even though he makes considerable extra 
work for himself thereby. However, your naval tar is a stickler for correct 
detail. Perhaps a flag may not be waving to the best advantage, or again it 
may be an oar that is out of place on deck, but whatever the omission, rest 
assured the watchful Jacky, trained in routine, will espy it and call a halt on 
proceedings until matters are set right. 

For the photographer who rejoices in having his work illuminated by side- 
lights on character and flashes of human interest the naval work is full of oppor- 
tunity. Just to illustrate, I will digress to tell of a pathetic letter which I re- 
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ceived a few months since from an old lady residing on a farm in Indiana. 
Years ago her only son ran away from home and she had never been able to 
get the slightest trace of him until she saw his picture in one of my photographs 
showing a party of bluejackets celebrating Christmas on shipboard. She wrote 
to ask when and on what ship the picture had been made, and with this slight 
clue the Navy officials were enabled to locate the young man and bring hap- 
piness to a widow’s home. 

The photographer who goes aboard a naval vessel and gets into the good 
graces of the sailors can rest assured that he will be importuned to make pic- 
tures of the ship’s mascot. This pet —the common property of anywhere 
from one hundred to five hundred lively young Americans — may be a dog, 
a cat, a parrot, a goat, a monkey, a donkey or even a bear, but whatever his 
identity, it is certain that he holds a large place in the affections of his masters. 
Almost invariably he is proficient in tricks, and even such unpromising pupils 
as roosters, pigs and cats have been taught by the patient tars to perform the 
most remarkable antics. Of course, it is Jack’s dearest ambition to have the 
accomplishments of the mascot photographically recorded, but it is a foregone 
conclusion that nothing slower than a focal plane shutter can ensure this. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND ETCHING 


W. JAY LITTLE 


HISTLER became famous as an etcher many years before he was 
recognized as a painter, and even to-day, after being placed among 
the truly great artists, we hear more about the etchings and the 
high prices they bring at auction whenever they appear. What 

a pleasure it is to study a collection of Whistler prints. One can feel that the 
artist had such a control over the little needle as it scratched the black wax 
ground and allowed the bright copper to shine through. The exquisite de- 
light of being able to make the most delicate lines, and then, when necessary, 
to scrape broad and clean so that the plate will print as black as the ink can 
make it. It is so interesting to study the individuality and expression of famous 
etchers; one could never mistake a Rembrandt or a Jacques. There is some- 
thing about an etching needle when used on a soft wax ground that allows of a 
freedom which cannot be found with any other medium or material, be it paint 
with brushes, lead on paper or ink with pens. There is always a limit to the 
material and one must stop to sharpen a pencil or the ink does not dry fast 
enough to allow for crossing of lines, while the little needle goes on with the work, 
obeying the will of the artist, going down, across and up, with equal facility until 
the sketch is complete. How many times we have heard the wish expressed to 
be able to make a free-hand sketch without any limitations or preparations of 
camera or chemicals, and the dreary waiting, but to be able to make off-hand a 
sketch that would look enough like a place so that it would be recognizable 
to our friends to whom we might wish to send it. 

Ah! But we know that to do this would require years of study, and life is 
so short we cannot do everything, and we have made our choice in another direc- 
tion, which requires all of our energies. But the moment will come at times 
when we will say, “I would give anything in the world to be able to do that;”’ 
but we must be satisfied with the little snapshot for want of something better. 
It is strange how we cherish a little sketch by an artist, just a few lines not half 
as valuable as a photograph for identification purposes, but it somehow gets 
a frame and is valued because it is an exhibition not only of artistic expression 
but as an acknowledgment of being favored in some way by the gift, while 
a photograph seems to be one of many. We go to the Symphony, and then after 
coming home we carefully look over our répértoire and choose something into which 
we feel that we can infuse our individuality or soul as it is understood; but, alas! 
for the thousandth time we find we are unable, for want of technical ability, to 
express our feelings, and so we are discouraged, it is all so hopeless. We know 
it must mean years and years of labor; the hand and mind must be trained, 
and so we despair and give up all together in disgust; our taste and critical 
development being far in advance of our ability to produce for mere lack of 
time to practice. But this is a wonderful age, and the inventor has furnished 


us with the piano player attachment, a substitute by which we are made happy. 
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N. L. STEBBINS AN AUTO BOAT RACE 


By placing a roll of music in this wonderful instrument we can have the great 
works of the most famous composers, all being played mechanically, but satis- 
factorily, our part being reduced to the pumping and management of stops by 
which we vary the expression to suit our mood. 

Etchograph plates are to the amateur artist of photography what a piano 
player is to the music-loving soul,—a short-cut to the exquisite pleasure of 
being able to express oneself without years of hard study, a pleasure now 
within the reach of any one. Yesterday it was impossible even to think of 
making an etching. You have been told of the difficulty of drawing a reversed 
subject free-hand. The expensive copper plates, the ground to be blackened 
over a smoky lamp, then the strong nitric acid, with its deadly fumes, the stop- 
ping out and adding of more lines, then the bath again, perhaps doing this a 
dozen times until the plate was etched correctly, taking perhaps a week before 
it looked satisfactory or of sufficient value to go to the expense of having a printer 
strike off some proofs; or perhaps you decide to buy a cheap etching press just 
as an experiment, and find you cannot get sufficient power to bring out the 
fine lines of your plate, so you go to the expense of all kinds of inks, and at 
last you are induced to invest in an iron press weighing hundreds of pounds. 
It takes up most of the room and costs hundreds of dollars, only to be sold for 
junk in a year or two. If any amateur thinks photography expensive, he should 
try the art of etching. But this was yesterday: to-day we find an etching plate 
already prepared with the finest ground, made of materials that the old masters 
never dreamed of, so soft to the touch that one might close one’s eyes and out- 
line a subject with a needle, whose own weight could cut through the ground 
and make a line as fine as a spider’s web. Or, if you have a disposition to make 
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a strong black effect, which can be seen the whole length of the room, then you 
use the side of your needle and scrape off the ground in large broad lines, still 
retaining as a reserve your pen-knife to make a clear, fine, black line. The 
ground is so tenacious that you can etch over and over the darkest places and 
there will still remain a tone until you find they need an accent, so you deliber- 
ately clean off the ground in places to gain yourend. Your whites or high lights 
take care of themselves, as the etchograph ground is nonactinic, but transparent, 
and covering a transparent base of material like thin gelatine or celluloid. And 
here is the great advantage to photographers, because this plate can be placed 
over your best print or even negative and an etching made by tracing the subject 
by seeing it through the transparent nonactinic etchograph plate; and it is made 
nonactinic so that you can place your paper on the plate and expose to sun or 
artificial light and get an etching by the light passing through the clean lines 
which you have scratched on your plate, simply using any photographic paper, — 
brown, black, gray or even blue-print, though there is a brown-print paper 
now being made which is as inexpensive as blue-print and is simple to manipu- 
late, so that with these plates a dark room is unnecessary. 

Perhaps you are clever in sketching; then you will not need to trace your 
picture, except perhaps for the outline, but will allow yourself full sway, and 
find it a pleasure to have power over the little needle, which is as obedient to 
your will as a pen filled with ink sliding over a sheet of smooth paper, adding 
or subtracting from the photograph or sketch from which you are copying, 
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emphasizing, reducing or intensifying as you choose. And so in this twentieth 
century we can, for a few cents, purchase a plate all prepared on which an 
etching can be made and prints taken from it, all within the short space of 
half an hour, though one could work half a day to advantage by adding new 
lines and stopping out with opaque color all lines not wanted, and all this 
without an etching press or without a camera, unless one wished to place 
the plate in front of the ground glass and focus the subject on the plate and then 
etch it. Very interesting outlines or silhouettes of one’s friends can be made 
this way very quickly. This work a child can do without a lesson in drawing, 
simply using care in tracing the outline and care in scraping off the ground 
when a pure black silhouette is wanted. Possibilities of this etchograph plate 
multiply as one thinks of this idea of the nonactinic surface on a transparent 
base. The Number Three plate, for instance, is so thin and has such a beauti- 
ful fine stipple, that the plate can simply be put over any negative and print 
together and you will get the effect of a beautiful gum picture, or you can use 
it in intensifying places in the background by simply scraping off a tree or a 
little landscape, or the plate can be used for portraits by etching a tapestry or 
furniture effect. The ground over the head can be scraped off completely and 
the plate will hold back the background with a beautiful stipple tone. If you 
wish an accent, simply make a few scratches and the little difference between 
the clear plate where scratched and the etchograph ground, which remains, 
will tell wonderfully on your print. 
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LAYING OUT THE COURSE FOR AN ECONOMY RUN 
ROBERT W. TEBBS 


T was a merry party that started out from New York to go to Albany to 
lay out the course for an economy run from that town to Springfield, and 
it was just as merry a crowd that returned a few days later. 

After reading Mr. C. H. Claudy’s article in the March number of the 
PuHoto-ERA, on automobiling with a camera, it did not require much persuasion 
to get me to accept an invitation from the White Sewing Machine Co., makers 
of the White steam car, to become one of the party on the trip. I was told to 
bring my camera along. “There will be five of us in the car,” said Mr. U . 
our host, and I saw at once that a big outfit would not be welcomed, but would 
be considered a nuisance; besides, it is not necessary in this day of modern 
outfits. So I got out my 5x7 Auto Graflex, with its small Cooke lens, and 
sticking a half dozen film packs in my various pockets, was all ready to start; 
no tripod to get twined up in people’s legs, no plates to break, and no 
littering the floor of the car with a lot of junk. Out of the six dozen pictures 
made I do not think the car was delayed five, nay, not even three minutes, for 
any one of the photographs taken. 

But to return to the trip. Have you ever traveled in one of those “‘steamer”’ 

cars? If you have not tried one, do so now. There is no noise or vibration, 
and the “big smell” is absent also. 
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ROBERT W. TEBBS THE INDIAN MONUMENT, STOCKBRIDGE 


The trip to Albany was uneventful, and it was not until we left there that 
the real interest of the run commenced. Naturally it had to rain, and the con- 
dition of the roads after that — well, if it had not been for the State road which 
consoled us with its smoothness for about forty miles, I verily believe that I 
should have gotten out and walked back home. 

But a Frenchman who was with us kept us in good spirits notwithstanding 
the torture. He would go into raptures over the scenery, and in the middle of 
an exclamation of ecstasy that no one but himself could understand, the rear 
wheels would sink up to the hubs in the nameless mud and we would all have 
to get out and shove. And while the Frenchman got out and pushed like the 
rest of us, he never let up on his exclamations of delight about the beauty of the 
hills. Very likely they were beautiful, but we, with our eyes filled with mud, 
and our clothes bespattered with it, could not see things just his way. 

Leaving Albany at 7.30 in the morning we went directly through to East 
Greenbush. The roads were in an awful condition. Ten miles from Albany 
we passed the huge town of Schodack Center, which consists of a deserted black- 
smith shop and nothing else, and continued on to North Chatham. 
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ROBERT W. TEBBS A LONELY SPOT OUTSIDE ALBANY 


The next stop was at Valatie. Leaving there we climbed a hill which 
none other than a White car will ever climb, unless the occupants climb out and 
carry the machine up to the top. Then we had fairly clear sailing till we reached 
the town of Chatham. At the end of the town we passed the big Windsor 
Hotel. Here we turned to the right, passed the railroad tracks a couple of 
hundred feet farther on, and then, turning to the left, the road took us directly 
to the State line, where we found the monument dividing New York from 
Massachusetts. We took lunch at the State Line Hotel and the milk in that 
place was alone worth the price of the whole lunch. 

This is where the beautiful scenery really commences. At least, this is 
where we first began to notice it. The rain had stopped and we were able 
to clear our eyes of the roadway we had been following. Parallel to the road 
we were running on, and sloping down to it, was a high rocky ridge strewn 
with little clusters of pine and birch trees. On the other side was a rather flat 
country relieved by a series of small lakes. Nature had on its spring array, 
and right there I was willing to get off and use up every film that I had left. 
Who wants the city life, with its roar and bustle and fetid air, when the coun- 


try in its springtime glory holds out its welcoming arms to us? 
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But let us come back to earth. A double turn, that will take some unwary 
drivers by surprise and turn their hair gray, a railroad bridge, and we were in 
Great Barrington. Here was an ideal town. We stopped in front of the 
garage on a wide asphalted avenue, and took on gasoline and water. 

“My, how good a glass of beer would taste!’ I remarked to our host. 
“Yes, indeed,” he replied; ‘‘but,” with a mournful shake of his head, “this is 
a dry town, you know.” I had about resigned myself to the inevitable when 
Mr. U. touched me on the arm and said, ‘‘Come into the drug store for a 
minute, I want to introduce you to a friend of mine.” Somewhat puzzled I 
followed him into the store. Mr. U took the old gray-haired pharmacist 
into a corner and held a low-toned conversation with him, and they kept look- 
ing in my direction till I commenced to grow uneasy. All I coulde atch of the 
talk were the words “dizzy” and “nausea.” 

Finally the druggist shrugged his shoulders and brought out a prescription 
blank which Mr. U—— signed and a few minutes later we were in possession 
of a half-pint flask of the good old “Scotch.” Such is diplomacy. 

| Leaving Great Barrington we passed through more beautiful scenery, 
and crossing the Housatonic River entered Glendale. From there a wide 
avenue leads us to Stockbridge. Here we ran into the most beautiful spot of 
the whole trip. It was growing dusk, but slowly, as we were at a high altitude. 
On our right the glimmering landscape faded away into the distance, but near 
us was a green lawn covered with lofty cedars and pines. There were no 
villages, just artistic cottages here and there, each set like a little jewel in its 
individual park. 

We made our quarters that night in the Red Lion Inn, and the big airy 
bed was never more welcome. I counted seventeen black and blue spots on 
my anatomy from hitting “‘thank-you-marms” on the road, but the counting 
of these put me to sleep in short order. 

Friday morning broke clear and sunny. Leaving Stockbridge we passed 
the Indian monumenton ourleft and of course we had to stop and make a picture 
of that. Continuing to our right we passed the Hotel Aspinwall. The seven 
miles between Lenox and Pittsfield passed all too quickly. Here the road 
runs on a mountain flank and the vision of the Berkshires, at our feet, 
seen through the blue morning haze, with a silvery stream, several beautiful 
lakes and the artistic bungalow of some,millionaire in the foreground made 
a picture that a painter would have gone into raptures over. Looking through 
the ground glass of my camera I uttered a prayer that the day may soon come 
when we shall be able to reproduce the colors as we see them there. 

| From Pittsfield we went back on the same road to Lenox. At the Hotel 
Curtis we turned to the left and proceeded on our way to Lee. The scenery 
continued as beautiful as ever, and the roads were perfect. We ran along the 
shore of a beautiful lake and immediately after climbed a hill that brought us 
to a spot where nature ran wild. We found ourselves on the top of a high 
mountain and all around us lay valleys in different shades of green with little 
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villages scattered all about. Here starts the little Westfield River. Away 
off in the distance two tall mountain peaks stand like sentinels keeping watch 
over the universe. Even the machinist was impressed by the grandeur of the 
scene, but the greatest tribute to the magnificent picture was that the French- 
man could not find a word to say. He laid his hand on the arm of the chauffeur, 
asking him to stop, and with one deep sigh of content just sat gazing till we 
started off again. 

Down the hill we shot over a narrow and rutty road to West Becket, and 
after passing the post-office started climbing another hill. At the top of this 
one we passed an old wooden building blown down by the wind, then we plunged 
down a deep slope where we found the Westfield River already grown to a 
larger size. 

Chester was but a few miles farther on. From there to Springfield we had 
fair roads, and I was heartily sorry to see the end of the trip drawing near. 

With Mr. Claudy I can say to you, my photographic friends, that it is 
worth a month’s rest by the seaside to get into one of these “steam devils” 
and have the cobwebs blown out of your brains. With the air rushing past your 
face and the sweet uncertainty of life and death that the right chauffeur can 
instil, you will say as I do of this particular trip, that it will last long in my 
memory as one of the pleasantest experiences that I have ever had, and I can 
heartily add “Thank you” to the makers of the White car for the privileges 
that they extended to me. 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH LAKE MAGGIORE—ISOLA SUPERIORE 


A PHOTO-ERA TOUR IN EUROPE 
(Continued) 
THE ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN AND VENICE 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


URING the summer months the region of the Italian lakes is alive 
with tourists and accommodations of any kind are not only dif- 
ficult to obtain but are charged for at exorbitant rates. It was 
fortunate, therefore, that the regular season for the American tour- 

ist — for whom the hotel proprietors generously reserve their “charging’’ pro- 
pensities— was over, and we thus made the best of this golden opportunity. We 
secured pension rates, although our stay in none of the lake towns exceeded 
three days. The weather was glorious and the air slightly cool and invigor- 
ating. Verily, I much preferred these few days of the first week of November 
to a week in a previous July, when the oppressive summer heat was not con- 
ducive to enjoyment. Therefore I better appreciated the enchanting beauty 
of those famous little islands, Isola Bella, Isola Superiore and Isola Madre. 
The clear November air yielded most satisfactory photographs of this picturesque 
region. The historical and richly-furnished castle of Borromeo on the first- 
named island interested us all. While roaming through the apartments re- 
joicing in reminiscences of many distinguished personages, the mind was 
strangely fascinated by the memory of that young military genius, whose bril- 
liant and daring exploits electrified the world — Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
music-room, much admired by him during his sojourn here, drew our photo- 
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graphic fire with favorable results. While enjoying the scene on a moonlit 
evening from the shores of Pallanza, we were startled by the notes of a vocal 
artist which were wafted to us across the lake, seemingly from Stresa. The 
air was still, all nature seemed asleep. Not a ripple disturbed the mirror- 
like surface on the water. We listened for several hours, spell-bound by the 
beauty of the clear, distant notes of the human nightingale. Inquiry the next 
day yielded the information that we had been favored by no less a singer than 
Melba, who was a guest at the Harris Villa at Stresa. 

Although pressed for time we ignored the short cut to Milan—via Lavero 
and Varese — preferring the more northerly route, via Lakes Lugano and Como. 
It is a two-hour ride from Pallanza to Luino. From the latter place where 
that wonderful draughtsman and colorist, Luini, was born, the narrow-gauge 
railway takes us through the charming little valley of the Tresa, to Ponte Tresa, 
on the western bay of Lake Lugano. The continuation of the journey by 
boat along the shores of this fascinating sheet of water, was an experience of 
pure delight. The eye was held captive by an unbroken series of pictures, 
among which the prettily terraced town of Morcote with its lofty church and 
ruined castle stood conspicuously. The southern portion of the town of Lugano 
is named “ Paradiso,” and fittingly so, for a lovelier spot it were difficult to 
imagine on God’s foot-stool. A view from any of the surrounding heights, 
combining the town and lake and relieved against the sombre mountains, 
affords a picture truly inspiring. It is all Swiss territory, but typically Italian 
and charmingly quaint. The prospect from Monte San Salvatore, reached by 
a cable railway of bold construction, is singularly fine, although not so exten- 
sive as from Pilatus or the Rigi. The finest scenery on Lake Lugano, however, 
lies along the eastern arm of the lake and may be enjoyed from the steamer 
en route to Porlezza; and yet, strange to say, many tourists, influenced by 
thoughts of Milan, rush by rail directly from Lugano to Como — thence to 
Milan—missing the most glorious scenery in Northern Italy. Forsaking the 
little steamboat at Porlezza, we boarded the train and in ten minutes were at 
Menaggio, on Lake Como. It has hard to realize that all this transcendent 
beauty was not a dream. We stood still, hardly daring to move, lest the vision 
should vanish. After a while, and by degrees, we moved along the beautiful 
shore to Hotel Victoria, where we lunched. Later in the afternoon a steamer 
bore us across the lake to Bellagio, where we took up our abode at Hotel Florence. 
The proprietor, Signor Gramattica, proved to be an ideal host, and we shall ever 
remember his many acts of courtesy. We passed here several days most de- 
lightfully, visiting neighboring estates famed for their situation, art-treasures 
and grounds, notably Villa Serbelloni, Villa Melzi, Villa Carlotta and Villa 
Mylius. I could easily fill a small volume with an account of our stay at this, 
perhaps, the most enchanting spot in the Italian lake-district. Lugano and 
Bellagio are close rivals in respect to natural charms. But we were birds of 
passage and, with heavy hearts, we took our places on the steamer “ Addio,”’ 
which conveyed us to Como. Thus we saw the Southern portion, 7.e., the 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH LUGANO, ITALY 


south-western arm of what many consider the most beautiful lake in Upper Italy. 
The peculiar volcanic formation of the mountains, enclosing the Italian Lakes, 
gives this region a beauty and charm entirely its own. The boat zig-zagged 
along its course, stopping at the principal stations on each side of the lake. 
It was a constant change of scene along these exquisitely beautiful shores, 
dotted, as they are, with towns and villas, gardens and vineyards, groves and ter- 
races. Above these rose the glorious mountains and deep blue sky — all melting 
into one grand and harmonious picture, that ravished the eye and transported 
the soul. At Como we reluctantly set foot on mother earth, surprised to find 
that this memorable sail had lasted two hours! One hour later we were in 
Milan. 

Here we devoted most of our time to the splendid cathedral and the rela- 
tively new art collection of the Palazzo Poldi-Pezzoli. The latter, although 
dwarfed by the dazzling magnificence of the cathedral, astonished us by the 
beauty and variety of its many art-treasures, notably the well-nigh priceless 
pictures by Luini, whose works are extremely rare. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more exquisite in painting than his ‘‘ Marriage of Saint Catherine.” 
It is a masterpiece of drawing, composition and color and, having been carefully 
guarded by its owners for over three hundred years, it still exists in its pristine 
freshness and beauty — just as it left the hand of the master. It is, probably, 
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the most valuable canvas in Milan. We made repeated visits to the large and 
sumptuously furnished rooms of this wonderful palace, so generously bequeathed 
to the city of Milan by the last surviving member of the Poldi-Pezzoli family, 
recognizing in the superb examples of painting, sculpture, cabinet-work, porce- 
lain, jewelry, armor and weapons, objects that interested us far more than 
anything in Milan, except, of course, the dazzling marble wonder. We wasted 
no time on the pitiful wreck in the Santa Maria delle Grazie — for several cen- 
turies the glory of Milan. Dampness and clumsy restoration have destroyed 
every visible vestige of the divine creation and Leonardo’s masterpiece now 
exists only in the form of the faithfully-interpreted engraving by Raphael Morghen. 
We passed a few hours profitably in the Brera Gallery, inspected the gorgeously 
decorated interior of San Alessandro and were off for Venice the following 
morning. We took the most direct route, via Bergamo, Brescia, Verona and 
Padua. At Desenzano a magnificent prospect of Lake Garda was unfolded, 
and another, though less extensive, at Peschiera. When the train halted at 
Verona we regretted that necessary haste robbed us of the opportunity to study 
its noble antiquities, led by the Roman Arena. The ladies were relieved to be 
informed that the so-called “‘Tomba di Giuletta’’ had no connection, whatever, 
with Shakespeare’s heroine, although, like the alleged ‘Old Curiosity Shop” 
in London, it makes a successful sympathetic appeal to thousands of credulous 
tourists. The journey now became less interesting, but was relieved of monotony 
by superb views of the Tyrolese Alps, stretching before us to the northward. 
Extensive groves of lemon trees filled with gleaming fruit lay along our route, 
also the sites of famous battle-fields reminiscent of the campaigns of Napoleon 
and Victor Emanuel. Our arrival at Padua, whose famous basilica’ of St. 
Anthony could be easily seen from the station, did not seem to stir the emotions 
of my companions, who merely asked how soon we should reach Venice. No 
sooner had the train resumed its course, than thoughts of Giotto’s charming 
frescoes in the little chapel at Padua had vanished, giving way to the one supreme 
topic — Venice! After passing Mestre, the eager ones of our company kept 
gazing intently towards the East. Exclamations of joy accompanied by hand- 
clapping, proceeding simultaneously from all the compartments and the crowded 
passageway, indicated that we were greeted by the first sight of Venice. Sure 
enough, several miles away we discovered a dark-blue line of towers and 
churches, rising out of the sea. It was, indeed, the Queen of the Adriatic. 
Soon the train crossed the lagoons by the enormous bridge and as, one by one, not- 
able architectural features were recognized, jubilant demonstrations yielded 
to silent admiration, and several of the women-passengers lost entire control 
of their feelings. It was sad to realize that many of this enthusiastic company 
were destined to be cruelly disenchanted. 

The glory of Venice lies chiefly in its past. The Venice of to-day is not the 
Venice of yesterday. The once proud and magnificent city of the Doges has 
long since passed away and her stately buildings are rapidly approaching decay, 
which no human hand can avert or arrest. Still, for many years to come her 
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BERNARDINO LUINI MARRIAGE OF SA NT CATHERINE 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING 


art galleries will give infinite joy to picture-lovers, while her wonderful aquatic 
charms will ever attract the painter, as they have inspired Turner, Ziem and 
Lansil. To him who visits Venice without a knowledge of her history, the 
numerous churches and palaces convey no meaning and to him the hoary square 
of St. Mark and the columns of the Piazzetta tell no story. People lacking in this 
regard — and the large majority of tourists belong to that class—find satis- 
faction only in gondola rides, and then solely in propitious weather or at moon- 
light. But it sometimes rains in Venice and the number of lunar nights is 
limited. As we stood on the Rialto Bridge late in the afternoon, wondering 
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why the sun had withheld its radiance since our departure from Milan, we were 
conscious of a sudden stillness all about us. Turning our gaze in a westerly 
direction, we observed a ruddy glow in the sky, which steadily deepened. We 
instinctively faced the other way, and — what a transformation! The tops 
of the buildings appeared as if tipped with gold. The clouds above us were 
aflame, and below the waters of the Grand Canal blazed with reflected splendor! 
Around us and on the jondamente below everybody stood and gazed as if under 
a spell. Then gradually the glow diminished in intensity until, at last, it had 
faded away, followed by a soft, silvery light, proceeding from the Queen of the 
night just emerging from her obscurity behind the clouds. Thus we enjoyed 
that evening, and quite unexpectedly, a moonlight excursion to the Lido, experi- 
encing that restful, lulling sensation, that only a gondola can give. Thanks to 
photography, the sights of Venice are as well known to the stay-at-homes as to 
the Venetians themselves; so why go through the list? Intelligent preparation 
for this visit enabled us to exercise discrimination in our tours of inspection. We 
examined the faded glories of the Doges’ Palace, admiring particularly the mural 
paintings of Robusti and Caliari; stumbled over the irregular mosaic pavement 
of the Basilica of St. Mark; meandered thoughtfully through the ancient arsenal, 
despoiled of its contents by the French and the Austrians — wondering why, 
at least, the historic Bucentoro had not been spared — and peered trustingly 
into the dungeons of the Prigioni. We gave freely of our sympathy to the nu- 
merous tottering bell-towers (campanili), whose collapse is averted by means 
of iron supports; sighed at the innovation of passenger-steamers, scurrying 
and tooting along the venerable Canale Grande, and trod the floors of ancient 
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palaces, whose art-treasures and sumptuous furnishings have long since been 
dispersed. A few, however, of the nearly one hundred famous palaces still 
make an impressive display of pictures and interior decorations, such as the 
Palazzo Vendramin and the Palazzo Giovanelli, the inspection of which gave 
much pleasure. 

Although four months had passed since the collapse of the great Campanile, 
the incident was still the chief topic of conversation among the inhabitants. The 
loss of this familiar landmark was deplored chiefly for sentimental reasons. The 
huge tower was never considered beautiful. I had always enjoyed the superb 
view afforded from the summit. One missed Sansovino’s admirable bronze 
statues of Apollo, Pallas and Mercury, also the beautiful bronze gates, frag- 
ments of which lay piled up in the court-yard of the Doges’ Palace. The re- 
mains of the tower and the Loggetia had been conveyed to the Gardini Pubblici, 
where we saw them later. We could not help being surprised to learn that so 
few tourists concern themselves about the justly celebrated painting of ‘‘Santa 
Barbara” by Jacopo Palma i/ vecchio, surely the noblest picture in Venice out- 
side of the Accademia. We made its repository, the unpretentious little church of 
Santa Maria Formosa, our daily Mecca, for the sake of that stately and saintly 
figure. It is an admirable introduction to the Venetian school of painting, so 
brilliantly and abundantly represented at the Accademia delle Belle Arti. With 
the works of her greatest painters, Giovanni Bellini, Carpaccio, Cima da Con- 
egliano, Barbarelli (Giorgione), Palma, Tiziano, Bonifazio, Pordenone, Bordone 
and Caliari (Paolo Veronese), scattered among the art-galleries of Europe, and 
her palaces despoiled by foreign invaders, Venice is to be congratulated in being 
able to offer to the world, collected under one roof, telling masterpieces of her 
glorious school of painting. While devoting several hours daily, to this won- 
derful display of pictures, we found time to visit the two venerable churches, 
the “Frari” and “SS. Giovanni e Paolo’ — interesting on account of their 
splendid monuments to great Venetians — Verrocchio’s noble equestrian statue 
of Colleoni, and other places of important historical interest. 

(To be continued ) 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


The orchard lands of long ago, 
O drowsy winds awake and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be! 
Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 
That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
The orchard lands cf long ago. 


Blow back the melody that slips 
In lazy laughter from the lips 
That marvel much if any kiss 
Is sweeter than the apple’s is. 
Blow back the twitter of the birds— 
The lisp, the titter, and the words 
Of merriment, that found the shine 
Of summer-time a glorious wine 
That drenched the leaves that loved it so 
In orchard lands cf long ago. 
O Memory! alight and sing 
Where rosy-bellied pippins cling, 
And golden russets glint and gleam 
As in the old Arabian dream, 
The fruits of that enchanted tree, 
The glad Aladdin robbed for me ! 
And, drowsy winds, awake and fan 
My blood as when it overran 
A heart ripe as the apples grow, 
In orchard lands of long ago. 

— J. Wurtrcomes RILey. 


JULY 

HE picture of the summer time here depicted by the poet will be 
reproduced many times during this month by the camera-loving 
enthusiast, and it is pleasant to remark that the constantly growing 
interest in nature is being shared in by the public at large. This is shown in 
no way better than by the flood of books and periodicals on outdoor life that 
are being published every day. They arouse an interest in nature study and 
bring people to know the birds, the trees and flowers better than ever before. 
Indeed, it is becoming a part of every well-digested system of education, to fa- 
miliarize the young people with the common things of nature. Pictures, of course, 
are good and help very much in this work, but before the pictures can be made 
one must first learn what the common things of nature look like in real life. 
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The country child passes much of his time abroad in the fields, in the woods or 
along the country roads. He can name the birds and flowers and trees and in- 
sects from personal observation, but the city child’s opportunities are far less. 
Everything that he sees is more or less artificial, something in which nature has 
no immediate share; yet, in many of our larger cities, there are museums and 
zoological gardens, where many things are displayed that the country lad rarely 
sees. In Washington, the pupils of the public schools visit the Smithsonian, 
the National Museum and the National Zoological Park, and when they are 
provided with cameras these excursions take on a new meaning by the 
pictures which they make and they learn more of what is going on in the 
beautiful world about them. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS 


ESIDES Nature Study, we have always maintained that the camera 
B can be a great educational help in training the eye to line and perspec- 
tive in landscape arrangement. It cultivates the faculty of observation 
in a child and teaches it to see the beautiful in the common things about it. For 
instance, in Japan, the children are taught to draw and paint with more ease 
and rapidity than our children write, and thus a nation of artistic people is de- 
veloped. During recess they are sent out in the gardens to lie on their stomachs 
by the carp pools, there to memorize expressions of grace and form and color, 
before being taught the historic methods of adapting these to art formula. The 
result is art appreciation emanating unconsciously from this artistic environ- 
ment, a direct and sincere method to develop taste and unfold self-expression 
in the child. If photography were taught in our public schools, we also would 
become more tasteful in our dress and home surroundings and art education 
would take on a new meaning for our people. Speed the time when the camera 
will be as necessary a part of a proper school equipment as the spelling book 
or the blackboard. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 

MONG the benefits accruing to the advanced workers in our beloved 
A field through the labors of the American Federation of Photographic 
Clubs — one of the most potent photographic associations in the United 

States — is the liberal and effective manner in which it demonstrates the prog- 
ress of photography as shown in this country and abroad. Thousands upon 
thousands of persons, deeply interested in our beautiful art, have visited the 
exhibition of its protégée — The American Photographic Salon, whose season is 
now drawing to a close. Press reports from the cities, where the American 
Salon has stopped on its trans-continental tour, indicate the splendid success 
which has attended each exhibition. Whether in Portland (Oregon), Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Toronto, Washington, New York or Boston — fifteen of the 
principal American cities being included in the circuit — the facilities for dis- 
playing the pictorial collection of the American Photographic Salon have been 
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admirable. The crowds that flocked to inspect this interesting display of foreign 
and native photographic art, showed an intelligent appreciation of these care- 
fully selected products of the camera, and the projectors feel encouraged to pre- 
pare for the third season, which is to be on a still larger scale than the present one. 
The success of the enterprise is due not only to the energetic efforts of the manage- 
ment, but to the publicity accorded it by the photographic press. With becoming 
generosity the directors furnished the representatives of reputable photographic 
periodicals with data, and prints for reproduction, so that they could give their 
readers a clear and faithful account of the exhibition when it was about to start 
on its long journey through the United States and Canada. That is why the 
people of this country have a practical knowledge of what is going on in the 
photographic world, and it constitutes, it may truthfully be said, the only reliable 
means of disseminating photographic news. There are, however, here and 
there, a few small photographic clubs, whose activities, intelligent though they 
may be, pass unnoticed, simply for lack of publicity. If these clubs prefer to 
remain in a state of semi-obscurity and refrain from communicating the progress 
of their work to the photographic fraternity, through the proper channels, they 
have that inalienable right. In the meantime other photographic societies 
animated by a desire to advance the interests of photography along broad and 
liberal lines, and with becoming fairness and modesty, will gain in influence and 
popularity. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS OF MEN ONLY 


’ i NHE business, introduced in New York by Pirie MacDonald, of photo- 
graphing men exclusively, is being followed by photographers in other 
large cities. In Boston John Garo has recently opened a branch studio 

in the heart of the finance district, where he makes an effective appeal to the 
sterner sex to sit before his wonder camera. About the same time Morris 
Burke Parkinson established a similar atelier, not far away from his brother 
artist, and he, also, is reaping the fruits of this commendable enterprise. The 
idea of enabling business men to sit for their portraits in studios very near 
their places of business has its obvious advantages. If the heavy financier is 
in a happy frame of mind before he reaches his office, he may be in a favorable 
mood for a sitting. Also, when he leaves his business for the day ard the fates 
have been kind to him, he will be a welcome subject for the camera. Every 
man, at the close of a successful transaction, should embrace the opportunity 
and seek the recording sensitive plate of the photographer. Besides, the effort 
of sitting for his picture, has usually little fascination for the business man; 
he is generally too engrossed. If obliged to furnish a portrait for the family, 
the press or any other specific purpose, he goes about it perfunctorily and the 
result is not always the happiest. Ordinarily, however, the sittings at 
exclusive studios are made by appointment; but when the propitious moment 
arrives, arrangements for an immediate sitting can usually be made, thanks 
to the convenience of the telephone. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer 


and the beginner. 


Membership may be obtained by sending name 


and address to the PHoTO-ERA. 


JNO. M. SCHRECK 

Last month we enjoined the members 
of our Historic Guild to add, as occasion 
presented itself, pictures of historic trees 
to our collection of historical pictures be- 
fore the “tooth of time” had destroyed 
them forever. 

This month the subjects which we want 
the members of the Guild to bear in mind 
and to photograph when there is an oppor- 
tunity are the Old Inns of ancient note, a 
number of which are still in good repair. 

Next to the meeting-house, the Inn, or, 
as it was termed in the Puritan days, the 
“Ordinary,” was the building of greatest 
importance. It was obligatory on a town 
in those days to keep one, and the 
town of Newbury, Mass., was twice fined 
for not complying with this request. 


FIRST PRIZE—TRADES 

The Puritan Inn, or Ordinary, was not 
established simply for the convenience 
of travelers — indeed, a stranger wishing 
to linger within its gates must show a good 
record or he would be requested by the 
selectmen to ‘‘move on.” The Ordinary 
was built for the mutual comfort of the 
townspeople, where they might meet to ex- 
change news and opinions, and for sociable 
converse. A proof of its importance is 
found in the fact that it was situated near 
the meeting-house, and often permission 
to keep an Ordinary was granted on the 
promise that it should be kept near the 
meeting-house. 

All ecclesiastical affairs were transacted 
at the Inn, even to that most despotic and 
jealousy-breeding of adjustments, the 
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‘‘seating of the meeting-house”’; while all 
sorts of festivities, including weddings, 
took place beneath its roof tree, and in 
troublous times it was a place of refuge. 
The Inn has ever played an important 
part in the political and social affairs of 
our country. It was in the Inns that the 
first words of dissatisfaction were uttered 
which resulted in the Revolutionary War. 
In the Green Dragon Inn, which Daniel 
Webster styled the headquarters of the 
Revolution, was planned that never- 
to-be-forgotten midnight ride of Paul 
Revere, the tale of which was told years 
after in the old Inn at Sudbury, where, — 


“Around the fireside at their ease”’ 


sat a group of friends 


“Who, from the far-off noisy town, 
Had to the Wayside Inn come down, 
To rest beneath its old oak trees.” 


It was in Fraunce’s Tavern, at a dinner 
given in his honor, that General Washing- 
ton proposed those thirteen significant 
toasts to the thirteen states of the new 
nation, and it was in this same Inn that 
a few days later he bade farewell to his 
officers who had fought with him, and 
won with him, the glorious battles of the 
War of Independence. 

It is therefore a self-evident fact that 
our historical picture collection would not 
be complete without including pictures 
of all the old Inns of historic note that 
are still extant. 

There are to be found pictures of those 
which have been torn down or otherwise 
destroyed, and it is hoped that if any of 
our members can obtain copies of such 
pictures they will at once transmit them 
to the headquarters of the Guild at 
Boston. 

And there is no time like the present, 
and while we are holiday-making, let us 
keep ourselves alert to discover and to 
preserve pictorially, at least, these relics 
of our Colonial days. 


“Don’t linger by the way, 
Do it now! 
We shall lose if you delay, 
Do it now!” 


““GRAY IT SHALL BE’’ 


AFTER all, the most satisfactory print 
for the all-round photographer is the 
gray print, and he may choose any of the 
papers on the market, or better still, hemay 
exercise his individual taste and sensitize 
for himself any texture of paper he chooses, 
from the soft, fine-grained ‘“‘Allonge,” 
which gives prints of beautiful detail, to 
the coarse, rough “ Michallet” for nega- 
tives of broad masses of light and shade. 

No matter what paper is used, it must 
first be salted, a process which is very 
simple. Make up a solution in the fol- 
lowing proportion: To every ounce of 
water allow two grains of gelatine and eight 
grains of chloride of ammonium. Heat 
the water and dissolve the gelatine in it. 
When cold, add the chloride of ammonium, 
and strain. To apply the solution to the 
paper, pour enough of the liquid into a 
porcelain tray to have at least a depth of an 
inch. Float the sheets of paper on the sol- 
ution till thoroughly wet, then pin upto dry. 

The paper is better if used when freshly 
salted, but it may be kept some time if 
necessary. 

The sensitizing solution is simply nitrate 
of silver dissolved in water, to which is 
added a little ammonia water. This 
solution is prepared by first dissolving 
4 oz. of nitrate of silver in 4 oz. of water. 
Then add ammonia water, dropping it in 
slowly and stirring all the time until the 
solution, which at first becomes turbid by 
the addition of the ammonia, at length 
clears itself. In case it does not clear 
after 100 drops of ammonia have been 
added, clear by filtering. 

To sensitize, pour the solution into a 
porcelain tray and float the paper on the 
liquid, salted side down, until the surface 
of the paper is wet. Then drain and pin 
up to dry, in a dark room. The work 
is done by gaslight or diffused daylight. 

For convenience in handling, the paper 
is cut into sheets the size required for the 
negative from which prints on the paper 
are to be made. 

This is a printing-out paper, and when 
printing do not carry the tone but a trifle 
deeper than desired in the finished picture, 
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A. GARTLEY 


as the paper does not lose in color during 
toning. 

The paper may be toned either in a 
combined bath or the print may be first 
toned and then fixed. - 

A platinum toning bath gives clear gray 
tones. Dissolve one-half grain of plati- 
num chloride in eight oz. of water; add 
a few drops of a saturated solution of 
carbonate of potash to neutralize the bath; 
then stir in one half dram of formic acid. 
Tone and fix in a bath of hypo; one oz. 
of hypo to sixteen of water. 

The prints made on papers sensitized 
with this solution are very lovely. On 
the fine papers they resemble engravings, 
while on the rough papers they are like 
crayon drawings. 

The finer grained papers are suitable 
for landscape in which there is much de- 
tail, while the coarse papers are especially 
good for portrait prints. 

If the sheets are cut somewhat larger 
than the negatives, enough to allow at 
least two inches of margin, then the prints 
may be made through a cut-out, masking 
all parts of the paper except that over the 


SECOND PRIZE—TRADES 


negative, and when finished, bound to- 
gether in a book without any other 
mounting. 

Once having tried the sensitizing of 
paper after this formula one will wish to 
use it always for his choice pictures. 


DOUBLE PRINTING 


THE printing of clouds into the sky of 
a landscape picture when the sky in the 
original is perfectly white may be made 
to produce very artistic effects. A chalky 
white sky, which is so often the sky which 
one is unfortunate enough to get in a 
landscape view, detracts very much from 
the beauty of the picture, and when such 
is the case one must resort to a double 
printing, first printing the landscape and 
then, before toning the picture, printing 
in from a special cloud negative. 

The materials necessary for double 
printing are a printing frame, larger than 
the negatives to be printed from, orange- 
colored post-office paper or black needle 
paper, a cake of Gihon’s opaque, or 
Strauss’ marl, and two or three small 
paint brushes. 
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The paper used in making these com- 
bination prints is the printing-out, de- 
veloped paper, not showing where the 
paper is to be masked. 

If one has a landscape where the hori- 
zon line is not too much broken, make 
a proof from the negative, then cut the 
paper in two along the line of the horizon, 
following the outline very closely, then 
lay the two pieces in the sun until black- 
ened. This gives two masks, one for 
the sky and one for the landscape. Print 
from the landscape negative until the 
color is of the required tone, remove 
from the printing frame and over the 
printed part adjust the mask and secure it 
in place by small gummed pieces of paper, 
those used for affixing stamps in albums 
being just the right thing. Place the 
negative from which the clouds are to 
be printed in the frame, adjust the paper 
over it, bringing the horizon in the cloud 
picture and that in the landscape as near 
together as possible, and print until the 
tone coincides with the tone of the land- 
scape. 

If carefully done the finished print 
has no appearance of having been made 
from two negatives. 

When spreading branches of trees or 
irregular objects are above the horizon 
line, making it a difficult matter to use a 
mask, as suggested, take a brush charged 
with the paint mixed very thick and go 
over these objects on the glass side of the 
negative, following the outlines and mak- 
ing the covering opaque. Mask the part 
of the landscape below the painting with 
a piece of the non-actinic paper, and then 
print from the cloud negative. 

It is a good plan to make a collection 
of cloud negatives so that one will have 
clouds adapted to his different negatives. 
Clouds photographed at sunset should 
never be printed into a negative taken 
in the afternoon. If one has not made 
himself familiar with the appearance of 
clouds at certain periods of the day and 
year, then it is wise to mark on the nega- 
tive the date and time of day that the nega- 
tive was made. If one is printing from 
a negative which includes glimpses of 
a lake or pond, print the reflection of 


the clouds in the water also, of course 
reversing the negative when printing 
from the clouds. In doing this one will 
have to put the glass side next to the paper, 
but that will be no detriment, as it gives 
the appearance of depth. The printing 
of the reflection should not be as deep as 
for the sky. 

There are many varieties of clouds, but 
the most common and the one which 
makes the best effect in the photographs 
is the cumulus, the summer cloud which 
floats in beautiful shapes through the sky 
or piles itself in huge masses, assuming 
the appearance of white-capped moun- 
tains. 

It is of course a careful bit of work to 
make successful prints by combining two 
negatives, but the work well repays the 
time spent, and it is wiser to have a few 
good prints which are worth while, than 
to have dozens of mediocre merit. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 


First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, 
and will be awarded in photographic 
books or magazines published or adver- 
tised by us; in enlargements, art port- 
folios of photogravures, mounts, or other 
photographic materials advertised by us; 
or, if preferred, we will send any article 
of a photographic or art nature which can 
be bought in Boston for the amount of 
the prize won. 


RULES 


Membership in THE RounD Rosin 
GvUILD, with all its benefits — among 
which the correspondence privilege prob- 
ably stands first — is free to all, and we 
invite every photographer to become a 
member. Entrance in the monthly com- 
petitions is also free to all, whether sub- 
scribers to PHoTo-ERA or not. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


June. — ‘‘Garden Scenes.” Closes 
July 31. 
July. — “Genre Pictures,” Closes 


August 31. 
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AWARDS — TRADES 


THE pictures sent in for this competi- 
tion deserve more notice than merely the 
names of the competitors. They were 
very interesting indeed, and the committee 
had hard work to award the prizes. The 
winner of the first prize is Jno. M. Schreck, 
the second prize goes to A. Gartley of 
Honolulu, the third to F. P. Lotz, whose 
series of pictures illustrating the making 
of a bell is one of very great interest. 

Among the pictures deserving special 
mention are “‘The Hatter,” by M. A. 
Yauch, and ‘‘The Roadside Tinker,” by 
C. M. Whitney, a picture of a man sitting 
by the roadside mending a kettle while a 
little girl standing by him is absorbed in 
watching. ‘‘ Making Snowshoes,” a pic- 
ture by F.S. Andrus, giving a glimpse of a 
Canadian occupation, is very well done. 
John Schork is represented by an excellent 
picture, well posed, of a mechanic at his 
bench, while Ralph Burwell and George 
Muntz both send most pleasing studies of 
the village blacksmith. Willis Kerr’s 
picture, ‘‘The Cabinet Maker,” Florence 
M. Robert’s ‘The Carpenter,” and 
R. A. MclIntyre’s “The Shipwrights” 
are all creditable pieces of work. 

Our members are advised to make pic- 
tures of the old trades whenever opportu- 
nity presents itself, for machine work is 
rapidly driving the work of the hand out 
of commission. 


TIMELY HINTS 


PINHOLES in a negative are the bug- 
bear of the amateur and are usually due 
to one of two causes, one is dust on the 
film before development, and the other is 
sediment in the developer used. One 
often sees advice to amateurs instructing 
them to dust their plates before putting 
them in the camera. This is entirely 
unnecessary and often leads to bad results 
from the marking of the film from too 
harsh treatment. Plates are dried in a 
dust-proof room, wrapped in papers and 
sealed in dust-proof boxes. Dust on 
plates more often occurs from the bellows 
or plate-holders being dusty. Wipe out 
the bellows once a week with a damp 


cloth and also the plate-holders and slides, 
and in using old developer always filter 
before using. These grains of pre- 
vention will be worth many grains of 
cure. 

In warm weather the edges of the 
gelatine often come loose from the glass 
or celluloid support during develop- 
ment. This is called ‘‘frilling,” and 
occurs when the solutions are too warm 
and tend to soften the gelatine. The 
temperature of a developer should not rise 
above seventy-five nor sink below sixty-five 
degrees. If the developer is too warm and 
the plate begins to ‘‘frill,” transfer it at 
once to a dish of cold water and cool the 
developer by placing in it a lump of ice for 
a minute or two. In the hypo use a little 
acid to harden the film. 

In handling plates in different solutions 
it is often necessary to use a plate lifter, 
and always so when the solution is of a 
poisonous nature which affects the skin. 
One may make a plate lifter very quickly 
by taking a piece of stiff wire, bending 
it in the center and turning one half 
around the other to form a loop, then 
bending the ends in about half an inch, 
toward each other, making a pair of hooks 
by which to catch the plate. The ends 
of the wire should be about four inches 
apart so that when slipped over the plate 
there will be enough tension to hold the 
plate without slipping. 


"ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Frep K.— Beautiful tones may be 
obtained on matt surface paper by toning 
in acetate of soda and gold. The follow- 
ing is an excellent formula: Chloride 
of gold, 1 grain; acetate of soda, thirty 
grains; water two ounces. Dissolve 
the gold in two ounces of the water and 
neutralize with a few drops of chalk solu- 
tion. Dissolve the soda in the remaining 
six ounces of water and add the gold solu- 
tion. This bath keeps for a long time 
and works best when old. It should be 


made at least two days before using. Fix 
prints in a solution of hypo-sulphite of 
soda, one ounce of hypo to sixteen ounces 
of water. 
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D. S. Wittson. — In making up a sclu- 
tion which contains alum it must be allowcd 
to stand for at least twenty-four hours 
before using. Doubtless that is what 
is the matter with the solution which you 
used for toning bromide prints to sepia. 
The mixture not being ‘‘ripe’’ produced 
the mottled prints you describe. The 
alum solution for bromide prints works 
better the older it is, that is, up toa certain 
time. I have used this solution when 
a year old with the best of results. 

B. B. C. — Do not throw away your old 
platinum paper, especially if it be the 
rough paper. Use it for glycerine prints, 
and you will find it will make very in- 
teresting pictures. It will not make 
good pictures by direct development as 
they are sure to be muddy, but with the 
glycerine, where one has the development 
entirely under control, you will be almost 
sure to get something pleasing. 

M. B.— For formulas for metol de- 
velopers consult the February number of 
the PHoto-Era for 1905. For other 
developers, including glycin, see the 
March PuHoto-ErA for the same year. 
We shall be glad to receive pictures from 
you for the competitions. Have each 
picture plainly marked with name and 
address and with name of competition 
for which it is intended. 

L. L. B. — The best way to weigh or 
measure a grain of gold chloride is to dis- 
solve the fifteen grains bottle of chloride 
of gold and sodium in seven and one half 
ounces of water. This will give you one 
grain of the gold chloride to each half 
ounce of water. If your formula calls 
for one grain of gold to four ounces of 
water, take three and one half ounces of 
water and one half ounce of the gold solu- 
tion and you will have the right propor- 
tion of gold. 

JANE R. — Yes, certainly you can use 
the lens of your 4 x § camera for making 
enlargements. See the June number 
for a simple home-made apparatus for 
making enlargements. Remember that 
every defect in a negative is magnified 
many times in an enlargement, and so 
use only such negatives as are compara- 
tively free from defects. 


S. M. Newman. — An ink for writing 
titles on the dark part of a photograph is 
the white ink sold at stationers. It must 
be well shaken before using. The title 
may be written on the negative and will 
then print at the same time as the picture. 
Write with India ink in a thin part of the 
film near the edge, and the title will appear 
white in the finished print. Unless for 
commercial purposes I would not advise 
marking photographs in this way. 

BERNARD F, — You can obtain paper 
ready salted of a dealer in photo sup- 
plies. In this number you will find direc- 
tions for salting paper, a very simple 
matter to do. 

Carot D. W. — You can obtain back 
numbers of the Practical Photographer 
by forwarding the price of those you wish 
to this office. They are twenty-five cents 
each, and contain explicit directions and 
explanations of the photographic subjects 
of which they treat. You will find them 
a great addition to your photographic 
library. Of some numbers only a few 
are left, so it is well to order at once, in 
order to have the complete set. 

A. B. R. — A bottle of retouching fluid 
will cost you only fifteen cents and lasts 
fora year or more. For ordinary retouch- 
ing, such as small defects, etc., roughen 
the film by rubbing it over with powdered 
pumice stone. This gives a tooth to the 
smooth surface of the film and is often all 
the treatment necessary for the work. 
If you prefer to make your own retouch- 
ing varnish, drop a card to the office and 
a formula will be sent you, as of course 
you would not like to wait till the next 
issue of the magazine. 

Dr. JosepH T.— The best way to do 
when you wish to make pictures in a 
foreign country is to go directly to the 
authorities of the town in which you are 
stopping and show your passport, and 
state exactly what you wish to take and 
what you propose to do with the picture. 
It is only now and then that a fee is ex- 
acted, but in the making of interiors of 
those public buildings to which you are 
given admittance it is a wise thing to 
give a small fee to the care-taker, before 
you begin work. 
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The Crucible 


COPYING 

(1) Maps, Plans, Unframed Drawings. 
The chief points calling for attention 
are first to get the copy flat and evenly 
lighted. This may best be done by pin- 
ning to a drawing board, or if too large 
for that, to a flat wall. For even light- 
ing there is nothing as good as diffused 
daylight —i.e., a day that is bright and 
clear, but yet the sun is concealed by 
clouds. Next to that is a room with one 
large or two smal! north-facing windows. 
The copy is put facing the window and 
the operator has his back towards the 
window. Ifa north light cannot be had, 
then we may equalize illumination from 
some other window by the use of a large 
white paper reflecting screen. 

(2) Glazed Pictures. —-Here we have 
the somewhat formidable difficulty of 
avoiding reflections by the glass of the 
picture. If the picture be hanging in 
a gallery where the work must be done, 
sometimes one can dodge reflections by 
tilting the picture slightly to one side by 
means of a wine cork, duster, etc., put 
between the wall and the back of the 
frame. If the picture can be brought 
into a room or studio for the purpose of 
copying, our difficulties are greatly re- 
duced. The best plan is to select a 
somewhat dull, yet not dark, day —i.e., 
when the light is well diffused by clouds 
but the air free from mist or fog. Place 
the picture against a wall or easel, where 
it hangs truly vertical. Next obtain 
a piece of black, dull (non-shiny) cloth 
which is at least twice as long and twice 
as wide as the picture. In the center of 
the cloth make a circular hole the exact 
size of the lens hood, so that it is a fairly 
tight fit. Now place the camera with 
lens opposite the center of the picture and 
with the axis of the lens perpendicular 
to the plane of the picture. Be careful 
to have the ground glass truly vertical. 
Having adjusted the lens, camera and 
focus, then suspend the black cloth 


shield parallel to the picture —i.e., in 
a vertical plane —and arrange for the 
lens hole to slip over the hood without 
disturbing the camera or causing any 
crease in the cloth. By this means the 
only thing that can be reflected in the 
picture glass is the black cloth. 

(3) Focusing. —The best thing to 
see in a dim light is a bit of clearly printed 
matter in medium-sized type, such, for 
instance, as that used on this page. One 
can generally find something in the adver- 
tising sheet of the newspaper. Tear 
out five pieces, and with a touch of 
mountant stick one bit in the center of 
the glass and the other four towards the 
corners of the picture. N. B.— Do not 
forget to remove these bits of paper before 
the exposure is made. 


DARK-ROOM LAMP FOR ORTHOCHRO- 
MATIC PLATES 


OBTAIN three sheets of thin common 
glass. Wash these thoroughly in soap 
and water to which some household liquid 
ammonia has been added. We now 
require a small quantity of three aniline 
dyes, viz., Naphthol Yellow, Methyl Violet 
6B, and Aurantia. Suppose our glasses 
are each a foot square. Then make two 
ounces of a saturated solution of the first 
dye, and another two ounces of saturated 
solution of the last-named dye. But of 
the methyl violet we require not a satu- 
rated solution, but one which is a good 
rich deep violet when we have half-an- 
inch depth of the solution in a white porce- 
lain dish. Next put these three solutions 
in three separate small jam pots. To 
each add from 35 to 40 grains of shredded 
gelatine (household cooking gelatine will 
serve if the better quality used by pho- 
tographers is not available). Let this 
gelatine soak in the three jars of colored 
water until soft, and then put the jars on 
a tray on the oven top, and with three 
separate glass rods stir until the gelatine 
is quite dissolved. Then take one of the 
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cleaned sheets of glass and make it warm 
in front of the fire and lay it on a sheet 
of newspaper which rests on a drawing 
board which has been carefully leveled. 

Then pour a pool of one of the colored 
gelatines in the middle of the plate (avoid- 
ing bubbles or frothings), and lead the 
gelatine with the glass stirring rod up to, 
but not over, the edge of the plate and 
wait until the gelatine has set. The 
plate may now be set up on edge in a warm 
room to dry thoroughly. The other two 
plates are coated in the same way, giving 
us three different colored screens. These 
are placed together, gelatine side inwards, 
and bound together by some strips of 
lantern slide tape. We now have a screen 
which passes only the red rays in the far 
end of the spectrum, and there are very 
few, if any, plates which are fogged by 
this light unless they be exposed to it for 
a considerable time. Of course, it is 
only to be expected that a lamp screen 
safe for orthochromatic plates will only 
pass a very feeble light. Whenever 
possible, it is best to develop ortho plates 
by the timing system, and so avoid expos- 
ing them to any dark-room light beyond 
that just necessary for transferring them 
from the plate holder to the dish. 


FILTERING HINTS 


BEAR in mind that the operator in filter- 
ing exposes the liquids to the action of 
the air a drop at a time, and therefore 
gives the air the very best chance possible 
of doing its oxidizing worst. Bear in 
mind, also, that in preparing our develop- 
ing solutions we add a “preservative” 
with the idea of preserving the develop- 
ing agent from the oxidizing action of the 
air. If then we filter a made-up devel- 
oper, we’ are undoing more than half the 
work. What, then, isto be done? Well, 
first dissolve the preservative and all else 
except the developer, filter, and then add 
the developer. For example, take the 
case of a good all-round M.Q. developer 
good for plates, papers or slides. In 
20 oz. warm water dissolve 1 oz. soda 
carbonate, 1 oz. soda sulphite, and 5 grains 
potass. bromide. When thoroughly dis- 
solved, then filter, and after that add 30 


grains metol and 30 grains hydrequinone, 
but do not filter again. Solutions con- 
taining pyro should not be filtered, as this 
solution during its slow progress through 
the paper would be greatly spoiled. 

Very often one can avoid filtering en- 
tirely by allowing the sediment to fall 
to the bottom of the bottle and then very 
slowly tilting the bottle and decanting. 


TEMPERATURE OF FIXING BATH 


A Cold Fixing Bath will Cause Stain. — 
In attempting to locate the cause of 
deep yellow stain which occurred with 
fresh developer and clean fixing bath, 
the trouble was at last traced to the fixing 
bath. It was noted that the temperature 
of the latter was extremely low, and when 
tested proved to be only 40 degrees F. A 
portion of this bath was then heated to 
65 degrees F., and a plate exposed and 
fixed in it, with the result of total dis- 
appearance of the stain. We tried this 
by exposing two quarter-plates in a stereo- 
scopic camera, developing together, and 
fixing one in a hypo solution cooled to 
38 degrees F., and the other in a bath at 
60 degrees F., with precisely similar results. 
The cold fixing bath gave a deep yellow 
stain, and the warm one perfect freedom 
from the same.—B. J. 


BLACK TONES ON P. O. P. 


THERE are two easy means of pro- 
ducing good black tones on Solio paper. 
One bath is as follows : — 


Chloride of gold.............4 grains 
Sodium bicarbonate..........14 drams 
.....6 ounces 


Print rather deeply, wash fairly well to 
remove the excess of siiver salt, and tone 
in above bath for, say, three minutes, 
wash, fix in fresh hypo bath for fifteen 
minutes, and wash well. This bath must 
be made up as required. 

By the other method, the print should 
be toned in the following solution until 
it assumes a_ chestnut brown; then 
transfer it to the combined toning and 
fixing bath and tone to the desired color. 


Sodium acetate............. 150 grains 
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The Filter 


A CAMERA COURTSHIP 


SHE gave him a cabinet photo; 
He gazed for a moment or two, 
Then pleaded: ‘Sweetheart, won’t you 
give me 
The lovely original, too?’’ 


“Tf you’re positive, dear, that you love me,” 
She said, through a film of tears, 
“A negative I cannot give you; 
I’m yours to the end of our years.” 


So the courtship was quick to develop, 
Their marriage was fixed up in town, 
And now in a middle-class suburb 
She is steadily toning him down. 
— Camera House Journal. 


MARIE CORELLI POST-CARDS 


THE ever sensational Marie Corelli 
appears very ridiculous in her latest con- 
flict with public opinion. Successful 
self-advertising is not the least of her 
accomplishments. She now fumes and 
storms against the circulation of picture 
post-cards, on which appear her precious 
personality, her ponies, dog and gondola, 
photographs taken at Stratford-on-Avon. 
She is unable to stop it. The question 
naturally arises that if she did not want 
these pictures circulated, why did she 
pose for the photographs? An anxious 
public awaits the answer. 


JUST sO 


THEY met on a bridge. Each held 
out his hand, and they shook, and in- 
stantly realized that they were utter 
strangers. Had not one of them been a 
genuine Hibernian the situation might 
have been embarrassing. 

“‘ Begorra, that’s quare,” says Pat. 
‘When we wor so far off that we 
couldn’t see aich other I thought it was 
you, an’ you thought it was me, an’ now 
we’re here together it’s nayther of us.” 
— Tit-Bits. 


WANT COLUMN 


WANTED — An automatic cook; must 
bring good reference from former em- 
ployers as to honesty and morality; also 
assurances that all her springs are in good 
working order. No followers allowed. 

WANTED — A man who will not sulk 
when his breakfast does not please him. 

WANTED — A man who will tell his 
wife exactly what his cigar bill is. 
Address Lock Box 716. 

WaNTED—A_ Baptist deacon who 
will not cheat in a horse swap. 

WANTED —A man who will not carry 
a letter in his pocket more than twelve 
hours after his wife has given it to him 
to mail. 

WaNTED — A woman who will not 
buy what she really does not want at the 
bargain counter. 

WANTED—A man who will ac- 
knowledge his wife’s cooking is as good 
as his mother’s. 

WANTED —A_ married woman who 
will acknowledge she ever kissed her 
husband before she married him. 

WANTED — A married man who does 
not claim he is boss in his own house. 

WANTED — An old maid who does 
not know how to raise another woman’s 
children better than she does. 

WANTED — Divorce and appendicitis 
banished by high thinking and plain 
living. 

WANTED — Babies to be regarded as 
well-springs of joy in every home. 

WANTED — A publisher who knows 
good literature and so can appreciate 
my literary efforts and will accept with 
thanks and a check. A large amount 
preferred to asmallone.—Mobile Register. 


A SPRING DECLINE 


Billy. —“‘Did you ask her to be your 
wife?” 

Lostem.— ‘‘ Yes, but she declined the 
nomination.” 
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WAKE Up! 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT FORETELLS A 
BOOMING CONVENTION AT NIAGARA FALLS, 
AUG. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1906 

Location 

NIAGARA FALLs needs no pen picture to 
tell of its charms as a place of recreation 
or rest. During the heated months, prob- 
ably no spot on earth entertains more 
people from all sections of the globe. 
Those who have once had the pleasure 
of stopping at this famous resort, are 
the ones most desirous of returning. 
Those who live in anticipation of visiting 
this historic scene, especially of our fra- 
ternity, should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to combine recreative pleasure 
and wholesome interchange of thought, 
along the lines which will be presented by 
the PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


Policy 


This year’s convention assumes a new 
departure from the well-trodden paths of 
past meetings, in the fact that business 


( of ‘the 


methods are to pre- 
vail, as against the 
older theories of 
crowding Art to the 
front to the exclusion 
of the vital business 
principles so essential 
to a well-conducted 
and successful studio. 
The foregoing must 
not be implied to 
mean that Art will 
be neglected, but on 
the other hand, it is 
to be carefully cared 
for in various ways, making itself apparent 
at all times during the convention. 
Open discussions are to be encouraged, 
and it is to be hoped much interest will 
be manifest, that through this channel 
knowledge may be imparted. It is always 
the practical things that are taken home 
with you, the visionary theories are left 
behind. Come prepared to tell the good 
things you know to your neighbor. 


Exhibits 

It is not too early to announce that the 
pictures to be exhibited this year will be 
pictures of quality, such as will afford a 
lasting interest to the best students of 
our profession. Let every interested 
member of the Association who has not 
already made known his good intentions, 
prepare a few pictures for this grand 
collection, made up from his best efforts 
of the year. 


Salon 


Remember the twenty-five pictures 
which are to be selected for Salon honors. 
One picture only to be taken from any 


one studio collection. Such selected pic-: 


tures to be further honored by being pub- 
lished (with consent of owner) in next 
year’s Review, the Association annual. 
Portrait, studies or views will be con- 
sidered in this selection. Why not: be 
one of the twenty-five? This means 
you. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Commercial 


Since the organization of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America there 
has been combined with the support of 
photographers the loyal support of manu- 
facturers and dealers, and this Association 
desires to be placed on record as appre- 
ciating the continual and harmonious 
blending of interests. 

The history of this Association, now in 
its twenty-sixth year of usefulness, working 
upon a sound financial basis, representing 
the largest and most influential photo- 
graphic association in the world, will 
cause the P. A. of A. to count the com- 
mercial as well as the artistic needs of 
photographers. 


Hotels 


The Cataract-International Hotel, sit- 
uated on the bank of Niagara River near 
the Falls, will be headquarters for the 
1906 convention. In the Cataract section 
of this hotel will be the manufacturers’ 
exhibits, the Art exhibits, and the lecture 
rooms for daily sessions, with ample 
room for all. Most of our members will 
be registered in this section of the hotel, 
rates being from $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
on the American plan. Our committee 
would like to have members of the Asso- 
ciation, if agreeable to them, in the Cata- 
ract section of the hotel, that we may be 
able to exclude all strangers and control 
the hotel as our own. This has been guar- 
anteed to us if we can fill it. Let us try. 

Many other hotels which have been 
previously mentioned in the journals at 
lower rates, all American plan, are to be 
recommended. 


Rates 


Arrangements have been perfected for 
reduced rates covering the United States 
and Canada, from the Atlantic to the 
West, including Colorado, Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. Parties 
west of these States can purchase tickets 
to mentioned State lines, and from there 
on secure the reduced rate. 


The rate granted is on the certificate 
plan, one rate going, one third fare re- 
turning. When purchasing tickets at 
starting-point, ask for certificate, which 
will be given you by your ticket agent. 
Upon your arrival at Niagara Falls this 
ticket must be deposited with the treas- 
urer, F. R. Barrows, to be validated by 
Joint Agent. A fee of 25 cents will be 
charged upon delivery of validated certifi- 
cate. DON’T FAIL TO SECURE 
THESE CERTIFICATES FROM 
JOINT AGENT BEFORE CLOSE OF 
THE CONVENTION. 

This validated certificate is to be pre- 
sented to ticket agent for return trip, 
and in exchange for same the holder will 
be sold a return ticket for one third fare. 
These certificates will in no case be hon- 
ored if presented by other than the original 
purchaser. Going tickets may be pur- 
chased from August 3 to 9, and validated 
certificates will be honored to August 14, 
inclusive. Note: In no case accept re- 
ceipt for money paid for going ticket 
instead of certificate, as it will not be 
honored by railroad agent at convention. 
If ticket agent is not supplied with certi- 
ficates, he will inform you of nearest point 
where one can be secured. 


Membership 


Any person desirous of becoming a 
member of this organization, who is a 
studio proprietor, or employer of help, 
shall be required to pay a membership 
fee of $3.00 and one year’s dues of $2.00, 
a total of $5.00. Send above amount 
with full name and permanent address, 
using street and number, to the Treasurer, 
F. R. Barrows, 1873 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Employees are only re- 
quired to pay the annual dues of $2.00, 
but in making application for a member- 
ship must furnish letter of endorsement 
from employer. 


Dues 


Members in good standing are required 
to pay their dues in advance of our meet- 
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ing. This will save you a long wait at 
box window, and will materially lessen 
the arduous duties of your treasurer. Send 
dues to above address and DO IT NOW. 


Entertainment 

This feature of our convention is in the 
hands of a capable committee who are 
planning a good time for everybody, 
both ladies and gentlemen. No place 
offers more attractions to help them in 
carrying out their plans. Come and 
help them to make merry. 


Guarantee 

Back of all promises our committee is 
making, regarding this convention and 
its accommodations, stands the guar- 
antee of Mayor Cutler of Niagara Falls, 
aman who will see that no extortion of 
rates shall be practiced upon our people. 

The citizens as a whole are deter- 
mined to overcome all past prejudice re- 
garding unjust charges. 

This week will be PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS’ WEEK at Niagara Falls, for 
the Mayor told us so. 

WILL YOU BE WITH US? 

Fraternally yours, 
F. R. Barrows, 
Treasurer P. A. of A. 


NIAGARA FALLS CONVENTION 


““On to Niagara” should be the watch- 
word of all photographers interested in 
their craft. Are you one of them and 
are you ready? Have you that exhibit 
ready to help make the best collection 
of portrait photography ever shown at 
a National Convention? It is not the 
large number of pictures we want so much 
as the high quality of same. 

There will be only two classes of ex- 
hibits — Complimentary, and for Salon 
Honors. For the latter, the best twenty- 
five pictures will be selected by the judges 
to hang as ‘A Salon Exhibit.” What 
more could you wish for than the honor of 
having one of your pictures selected as 
one of the best twenty-five portraits of 


the convention? Is it not as great an 
honor as winning a medal or trophy? 
The convention will be asked to authorize 
the reproduction of the twenty-five Salon 
pictures in next year’s Association annual. 

Now, get busy and have your exhibit 
ready. We want it. We want your 
presence and want you to help make the 
Niagara Falls Convention the success it is 
bound to be. The profit to you will be 
great and it will repay you an hundred 
fold for the few dollars it costs in railroad 
fare and a few days’ hotel expense. 

Mark your exhibit ‘‘Complimentary” 
or “For Salon Honors” and “ Express 
Prepaid,” C. J. Van Deventer, 1st Vice- 
president, Cataract International Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Ship them to reach 
us not later than August 3, and don’t fail 
to be there the 7th, 8th, 9th, roth, to enjoy 
the feast of good things prepared for your 
artistic craving. 

Fraternally yours, 
C. J. VAN DEVENTER, 
First Vice-president P. A. of A. 
Decatur, Il. 


At the annual mee’ing of the Por.land 
Camera Club the following officers were 
elected: President, S. S. Skofield; vice- 
president, J. R. Peterson; secretary and 
treasurer, O. P. T. Wish; lantern slide 
director, C. W. Dearborn; executive com- 
mittee, C. F. Berry, H. A. Robert, C. W. 
Dearborn, O. P. T. Wish, G. E. Fogg, 
Malsen Tinker, F. W. Shaw, Ernest 
Gerhardts, R. A. Crosby; membership 
committee, B. W. Guppy, C. A. Weber, 
W. J. Hoyt. 

The reports showed the club to be in 
a flourishing condition, with bright pros- 
pects for the coming year. The club 
exchanged exhibits this spring with the 
Boston Camera Club, at the rooms of 
which members of the PHoto-ERA staff 
had the pleasure of admiring an excel- 
lent collection of pictures from the Pine 
Tree State, which fully demonstrated the 
genius and versatility of Portland men 
and their right to a place among the 
foremost. pictorialists of this country. 
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SAN FRANCISCO FUND 


THE Western Section, P. P. S. N. Y. 
desires to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following contributions to the fund for 
the relief of the California photographers 
who suffered through the recent earth- 
quake and fire: 


E. F. Hall Buffalo $ 5.00 
F. Jas. Sipprell Buffalo 5.00 
H. D. Beach Buffalo 5.00 
J. Geo. Nussbaumer Buffalo 15.00 
(collected) 
Chas. E. Hunt No. Tonawanda ‘5.00 
H. E. Ranier Manlius 5.00 
A. H. Harscher Pittsford 5.00 
A. B. De Groat Bath 5.00 
A. B. Stebbins Canisteo 5.00 
Fred Robinson Ithaca 5.00 
A. J. Richards Medina 5.00 
Thos. Smith Niagara Falls 5.00 
E. L. Graiff Oxford 1.00 
C. P. Sutton Hornellsville 2.00 
C. B. Van Buren Ithaca 1.00 
Irving Saunders Rochester 5.00 
Edw. Calhoun Rochester 5.00 
W. M. Furlong Rochester 5.06 
. E. Mock Rochester 1.00 
. L. Spedding Rochester 1.00 
. N. Heberger Rochester 5.00 
. E. Bader Rochester 1.00 
A. L. Lehnkering Rochester 2.00 
Smith Rochester 1.00 
H. Luce Rochester 5.00 
W. H. Donio Rochester 1.00 
H. C. Gorton Rochester 5.00 
L. DeAmanda Rochester 1.00 
C. H. Smith Rochester 3.00 
Marks & Fuller Rochester 10.00 
N. V. Hibbard Rochester 2.00 
J. H. Croughton, Jr. Rochester 5.00 
Chas. Zoller Rochester 5.00 
Dudley Hoyt Rochester 5.00 
P.P.S.N.Y. (Local) Rochester 37.25 
(Entire amount in treas.) 
L. B. Elliott Rochester 10.00 
Theatre Benefit $189.25 
Total receipts $712.40 
Advertising, printing, etc.,$ 73.50 
Theatre rent 250.00 323.50 $388.90 
$578.15 
May 9, N. Y. draft payable to Secretary 
Photographers’ Association of California. 500.00 
Balance $ 78.15 
Various donations 4.95 
$ 83.10 


Tue Professional Photographers’ So- 
ciety of Rochester gave an entertainment 
recently in the Cook Opera House for 
the benefit of the San Francisco photog- 
raphers whose studios were destroyed. 
It was estimated that night by Dudley 
Hoyt, chairman of the committee in charge, 
that more than $1000.00 had been raised. 

Preceding the entertainment John J. 
McInerney made a short address, saying 
that although Rochester had not re- 


sponded as liberally as some cities had 
done, the people were still working for 
the relief of the sufferers and eventually 
Rochester would make as good a show- 
ing as other cities. A flash-light photo- 
graph of the audience was taken, a copy 
of which is to be sent to San Francisco 
with the contribution. 

Orders for one hundred of the pictures 
were taken, the material for finishing the 
pictures having been donated by one of 
the camera supply manufacturers, and 
the money all to be sent to San Francisco. 
Carnations to the value of $25.00 had been 
donated by local florists and were sold 
in less than ten minutes. A donation 
of candy was disposed of in about the 
same time. 


TELGMAN AND TORKA 

As an instance of the enterprise and 
indomitable courage of San Francisco 
concerns that lost practically everything 
in the recent earthquake disaster, may be 
cited the fact that Telgman and Torka, 
general agents for C. P. Goerz on the 
Pacific Coast, resumed business imme- 
diately at 1107 Turk St., where they 
now carry, as heretofore, a complete 
line of Goerz lenses, Trieder binocu- 
lars, Anchutz cameras, Sector shutters 
and other apparatus. Their factory is 
being built in the meantime on a much 
larger scale, and is being fitted at a con- 
siderable expense with improved ma- 
chinery of the very latest and most 
improved design. The repair department 
has not been forgotten and will be fully 
up-to-date and provided with increased 
facilities for handling the work of their 
many patrons in a prompt and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

C. P. Goerz generously offers to extend, 
through Messrs. Telgman and Torka, 
all possible facilities to photographers 
who have lost their belongings in the 
recent catastrophe, and to help them to 
reopen business through the loan of 
lenses and apparatus, or by extension of 
credit whenever necessary, or by any 
other means at their disposal. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


EXCELLENT in appearance and con- 
tents, as The International Studio always 
is, that valuable monthly magazine has 
surpassed itself in the June issue, which has 
afforded us genuine pleasure to peruse. 
In matter and illustrations, this number is 
sumptuous, indeed. The articles re- 
lating to the fine arts are delightfully 
original and of permanent value, being 
penned by authorities of international 
reputation. Of special interest to artists 
and students are ‘The Art of the Late 
Arthur Melville, R. W. S., A. R. S. A.,” 
by T. Martin Wood; ‘Herr Thomas 
Knorr’s Collection of Modern Pictures 
in Munich,” by Constanza Hulton; 
“The Work of the Spanish Sculptor, 
Don Agustin Querol,” by Charles Rudy; 
“The Drawings of L. Pasternak,” by 
P. Ettinger; ‘Rothenburg the Fan- 
tastic,” by C. E. Eldred; ‘The Royal 
Academy Exhibition, 1906” —all of 
which papers are splendidly illustrated, 
the half-tone cuts being of remarkable 
excellence. A well-written and copiously 
illustrated article on designs for a bunga- 
low is valuable and timely. The regular 
“Studio Talk” from the principal art 
centers of Europe and the United 
States, contains a mine of reliable in- 
formation interesting to all art lovers. 
These letters are likewise interspersed 
with admirably executed reproductions 
from original and carefully selected art 
works. The American section is de- 
voted to the Philadelphia Water Color 
Exhibition; The Recent Exhibition of the 
Minnesota State Art Society; The Photo- 
Secession: Its Aims and Work; Schools 
and Institutions; Current Art Events; 
Book Reviews and ‘“Nature’s Aid to 
Design,” each and every subject being 
carefully illustrated. Seldom has a work 
of this kind — although The International 
Studio is in a class by itself — appealed 
so strongly and so sympathetically to the 
cultivated art sense, and we can only 
congratulate the publishers on the rare and 
splendid success of their intelligent and 
painstaking efforts. 


Tue Second American Photographic 
Salon, held in Chicago, in March, was 
such a success financially that it afforded 
the Chicago Camera Club the means to 
enlarge its quarters and add new equip- 
ment. The club rooms, closed for some 
weeks while these improvements were 
in progress, were opened on the evening 
of May 24 with a large attendance. 

On that occasion there was a special 
print exhibit by two of the foremost pic- 
torial workers of the country, Mrs. Sara 
Holm and Mr. Louis Albert Lamb of 
Chicago. A box of lantern slides, from 
the California Camera Club of San Fran- 
cisco, was also shown. A collection was 
taken up for the benefit of the latter club, 
which fared disastrously in the recent 
calamity. 

The Chicago Camera Club is in a 
flourishing condition, having a member- 
ship of nearly one hundred, and ranks 
among the leading photographic clubs 
of the country. 


Tue beautiful study on page 7 of this 
issue, ‘‘Bathed by Sun and Sea,” by 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, is one of the many 
illustrations of a similar character which 
will be a strong feature of his forth- 
coming book, ‘‘Studies of the Human 
Form,” soon to be published by F. A. 
Davis & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. We 
reproduce this print by special per- 
mission from the maker and his pub- 
lishers. 


At the annual election of the Photo- 
graphic Section, Academy of Science and 
Art, of Pittsburg, May 8, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, 
C. C. Reiter; Vice-president, R. D. 
Bruce; Secretary, J. M. Conner; Treas- 
urer and Director of Lantern Slides, 
W. McK. Ewart; Judges: Samuel A. 
Martin, Rev. D. R. Breed, H. F. Wal- 
bridge; Program Committee: Dr. Roger 
Williams, Wm. McG. White, C. W. Davis. 
With these efficient officers the society 
may look forward to a prosperous year. 
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On Even Illumination 


In most lenses the light decreases rapidly from the center toward the edge of the 
field (as much as 50% in some at an angle of 60°). The illumination is uneven, giving 
false values. As a result negatives require doctoring. Printing is difficult and dodging 
imperative. Withal a poor and unsatisfactory job. 


The only remedy: stopping down, using small apertures, with ENORMOUS 
LOSS OF SPEED. 

IN GOERZ LENSES THERE IS NO FALLING OFF of the luminosity toward 
the edge of the field EVEN AT FULL APERTURE. The two combinations of these 
lenses are brought so closely together that THE ENTIRE SURFACE OF THE 
PLATE IS UNIFORMLY ILLUMINATED. Hence the operator gets always the full 
benefit of their great speed. 


Negatives produced with GOERZ LENSES are perfect in every respect and 
require no doctoring to yield wonderfully clear and brilliant prints. 


As an added advantage the short build of Goerz Lenses make them especially 
desirable for hand cameras, as they are light, rigid and require but little space. 


There are, besides, many other reasons “why” the very best workers in every con- 
ceivable field of photographic activity—process workers, scientists, commercial photog- 
raphers, professional photographers, pictorialists—all use Goerz Lenses. Our Lens 
Catalogue tells about it, and gives full particulars about GOERZ LENSES, about our 
GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ Cameras, Sector Shutter and other apparatus. 


We court inspection. 


We want you to realize what these lenses actually are, to investigate and ascertain 
their numerous advantages. We give you a ten days’ trial free of charge. Don’t be 
bashful about it. Just send us the name and address of your dealer or write for our 
Lens catalogue. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


47 Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, Chicago 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. ETERSBURG 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 
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Results are the most permanent and artistic if printed on 


Helios Specialties 


Parchment, Japanese Tissue, Whatman and Buff Vellum Papers 7 
BETTER THAN OTHERS 


Because — They are absolutely uniform coated on imported stock made to 
our orders. 

Our regular goods are way beyond your expectations. Made in four different 
weights and surfaces. Send at once for price list and sample prints showing Black 
and Sepia tones. 

If you will send us one (1) dollar we will forward, express prepaid, one dozen 
cabinets each, sepia and black, with developers. Worth your while totry it. If 
you are not satisfied say so and we will return your money. 


Helios Photographic Paper Mfg. Co. 1 


154 East 23d Street New York City 


VOIGTLAENDER SPECIAL LENSES 
FOR KODAKS 


DYNAR 


CIA | 
NO. 3 SPECIAL NO. 3 SPECIAL 
6¥, in. Focus, f. 6 = 614 in. Focus, f. 6.8 


FOR 3a F. P. K. FOR 3a F. P. K. 


$25.00 $30.00 


No new shutter required J# Lenses fit the 3a Kodak Shutter 
DOVBLE SPEED. FINER DEFINITION 
WRITE TO 


The Voigtlaender & Son Optical Company 
129 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


BROOKLYN CAMERA CLUB 


OnE of the most enthusiastic and best 
enjoyed meetings of the Brooklyn Camera 
Club was held on Tuesday evening, April 
24, at the photographic studio of Mr. 
Samuel Lifshey, 88 Manhattan Ave. 

Upon the pretext of the necessity of im- 
mediately considering important business, 
a committee of the members had prevailed 
upon President Wm. T. Knox to call 
a special meeting, the real object, how- 
ever, being to honor the President and 
Mr. Wm. H. Zerbe, the Vice-president, 
through the presentation of a sterling 
silver loving cup to each. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Merri- 
gan, showing a cash balance of $167.50, 
was well received. It was voted to hold 
a photographic outing in May or June, 
the selection of date and the details of the 
trip being left to the Ways and Means 
Committee for solution. 

For the relief of the San Francisco 
refugees the sum of $10.00 was appropri- 
ated and the Treasurer authorized to for- 
ward this amount to the proper authorities. 

The upper studio, meanwhile, had been 
transformed into a Japanese Garden, in 
the center of which the banquet table had 
been tastefully arranged. Here, beneath 
the soft light of innumerable shaded elec- 
tric bulbs, amid branches of apple blos- 
soms, the members made merry until long 
after midnight. 

In a neat speech Mr. Lifshey, on behalf 
of the club, presented to Mr. Knox a 
massive loving cup in sterling silver, fol- 
lowing this later with a similar courtesy 
to Mr. Zerbe. Both recipients responded 
in a happy vein, although the thorough- 
ness of the surprise considerably ruffled 
the usually calm serenity of these suave 
and many-times-honored officials. Other 
prominent members also spoke. 

Preparations are now well under way 
for spring pictures, and the coming season 
promises to be one full of enjoyable activ- 
ity along photographic lines. 

Epwin O. Torsonm, Sec’y. pro tem. 


P. A. OF I. CONVENTION 


At the close of the convention, Thurs- 
day, May 24, the newly elected officers 
of the P. A. of I., consisting of President, 
S. W. Stout, Paxton, Ill., rst Vice-presi- 
dent, W. M. Henshel, Chicago, 2d Vice- 
president E. E. Jay, Paris, Ill., Secretary 
H. C. Lines, Evanston, Ill., Treasurer, 
R. H. Mann, Virginia, Ill., met in special 
session in the parlors of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel to map out plans for the success of 
the Chicago Convention. Each officer 
is a committee of one to keep the ball 
rolling from now on and make the 1907 
convention a winner. We ask the hearty 
support of every photographer in the 
State, and want you to help spread the 
news so that the next convention will be 
the most instructive and the most enthu- 
siastic ever held in the State of Illinois. 


Grand Portrait Towles Studio, Washington, D. C. 


Ist Melvin Sykes, Chicago, Ill. 
and C- J. Erickson, Dizon, Il 
st . J. Erickson, Dixon, ° 
Class B 2nd _—C.. E.. Wilkins, Freeport, Iil. 
Class C Ist H. B. Modlar, Woodstock, 
: ( 2nd A. A. Heath, Pontiac, Ill. 


Smith Trophy H. Weibner, Quincy, II. 
Cabinet Ss! H. C. Lines, Evanston, Ill. 
2nd C. J. Erickson, Dixon, Ill. 
Miniature Chas. Omhart, Girard, II. 
Special Class E. C. Pratt, Aurora, Ill. 


The Smith Trophy becomes the prop- 
erty of Mr. H. Weibner, inasmuch as this 
is the third consecutive time he has won 
the cup. 


ANY one contemplating the purchase 
of a good photographic outfit would do 
well to pay a visit to the store of Percival 
Carmichael, Incorporated, 134 Bromfield 
St., Boston. There will be seen a splen- 
did stock of cameras and lenses, such as 
Goerz, Cooke, Zeiss and Voigtlaender 
Anastigmats, Anschutz, Reflex, Graffex 
and Century cameras, and in fact every- 
thing to comprise a good reliable outfit, 
and at a moderate price. We are in- 
formed on good authority that the new 
corporation is well equipped to meet the 
wants of the trade and that it starts out 
with every promise of success. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEw 
ENGLAND CONVENTION WILL BE 
HELD AUGUST 21, 22 AND 23 AT 
MEcHANICS BUILDING,  BosTON, 
Mass. 


GRAND PORTRAIT CLASS 
Open to the World 


THREE portraits from 8 x ro negatives, 
or larger. One Gold Medal. No entry 
fee charged. 


Class A 


Open to New England States and Mari- 
time Provinces 


Three portraits. No restriction to size. 
The ten exhibits receiving highest votes 
will be awarded Silver Medals, next 
twenty-five Bronze Medals. 


Class B 


Open to New England States and Mari- 
time Provinces 


Three landscapes. No restriction to 
size. The two exhibits receiving highest 
votes will be awarded Silver Medals, next 
three Bronze Medals. 

Three pictures must be sent to be 
entered in any class; over that number 
will be hung only at the discretion of the 
hanging committee. 


Rules and Regulations 


1. All exhibits must be in the hands 
of the committee of hanging on or before 
Aug. 18, 1906. 

2. Pictures entered in the competition 
for prizes will be awarded by popular 
vote. 

3. Pictures may be framed or un- 
framed at the discretion of the exhibitor, 
but those entered in the competition for 
prizes must be without glass. 

4. All exhibits entered for competition 
shall be so marked by the exhibitor. 

5. No exhibitor’s name shall appear 
on any picture; each exhibit will be 
numbered. Names will appear after 
the awards have been made. 


6. Space will be reserved for compli- 
mentary exhibits, and all photographers 
who do not wish to enter their work in the 
competition will have space reserved in 
this class. 

7. The association will not be respon- 
sible for any loss or damage to pictures 
in its charge, but special precaution will 
be taken by the committee to insure the 
safe return of all exhibits entrusted to its 
care. 

8. Art exhibits must be sent prepaid 
to P. A. of N. E., Mechanics Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

g. Screw box covers instead of nail- 
ing them, with exhibitor’s home address 
on the under side of the cover to insure 
the return of the exhibit. 


Railroad Rates 


Lines granting the one and one-third 
rate on the Certificate Plan. 

It is absolutely necessary that a cer- 
tificate be procured indicating that full 
fare of not less than 75 cents has been 
paid for the going journey. 

Purchase your tickets three days prior 
to the date of the Convention, as certifi- 
cates are not kept at all stations, but the 
ticket agent will inform you the nearest 
important station where the certificates 
and tickets can be obtained, in which 
case local tickets should be purchased to 
that point, and then obtain a certificate 
and through ticket. It must be under- 
stood, however, that you should arrange 
to arrive at the station where the certifi- 
cate and ticket are procured in ample 
time to allow the agent to execute same. 


Bangor & Aroostook 

Boston & Albany 

Boston & Maine 

Canadian Pacific (Eastern Lines) 
Central Vermont 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Buffalo & Susquehanna 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
New Jersey Central 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
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This is a very versatile lens, adapted to all kinds of photography, 
including portraiture and groups, and being convertible can also be 
used for copying, enlarging and long focus work. 

The Wollensak Rapid Symmetrical lens meets a demand for a 
good all-around lens at a moderate price. It has won great popularity 
among people who feel that they can only afford one lens. 

Have a Rapid Symmetrical fitted to your camera to use on your 
vacation—you won’t have occasion to regret ‘‘that some of the pictures 

didn’t come out well.’”’ j 
For a general purpose lens we make nothing better except our 


Royal Anastigmat. é 
Made in all sizes from 3% x 4% to 17 x 20 inclusive, and can £ 
, be furnished in shutters or in barrel with Iris diaphragm. é 

Wollensak Optical Company 
Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Pa 
R 


AUTOTYDPE CARBON TISSUES 


TRADE 


Manufactured by THE AUTOTYPE CO., London 


demand. SINGLE TRANSFER & DOUBLE TRANSFER . 


GEORGE MURPHY, INC. 57 East 9th St., N.Y. 


MARK 


AUTOTYPE. 


72-74 WABASH AVE CHICAGO. 


21-2x12 feet. In cut sizes 5x7 and 8x10. All colors } PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 
SEND FOR DETAILED LIST 


TRADE AGENTS 


A modern, high-class and convenient 
stopping place, offering every accommo- For RETOUCHING Buy 


dation for the comfort and pleasure of 


transient guests. 250 rooms with baths. DIXON'S éxasnits PENCILS 


Service, a la carte, table d’hote. Music 
every evening. Mention this Paper and Send 16c., Stamps, for Samples 


GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BARGAIN LIST 


ever published. 10% to 60% saved. 
Make money to-day by sending 
stamp for LIST to the One Genuine 


‘TOURAINE stamp, for LIST to 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. roadway, New York. 


HOTEL 


C. N. Owen, Propsistor. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 


Rapid Symmetrical Lens f 8. 
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Transferred direct with Etchograph Cream from Boston daily paper in ONE minute. Bottle, 25 cents by 
mail, sufficient to transfer about 100 small pictures. Also send 25 cents for sample outfit of Etchograph Plates. 


ww. J. LITTLE, 363 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Being the /avges¢t manufacturers of developers in the WORLD our facility for producing 
the highest quality of goods is UNEXCELLED; and as our line is the most exfensive, every 
one is assured of securing jus¢ the right product dest suited to his purpose. 


Be Careful when you 


AGFA Developers: 


AGFA Metol AGFA Ortol AGFA Glycin 

AGFA Amidol AGFA Eikonogen AGFA Rodinal 
AGFA Specialties: 

AGFA Reducer AGFA Intensifier AGFA Blitzlicht 
AGFA Dry Plates: 

AGFA Isolar AGFA Ortho-Isolar AGFA Special 


REMEMBER: The AGFA Handbook is s¢i// free. Mailed on application. 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS city 


N 
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Cumberland Valley 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Erie 

Jamestown, Chautauqua & Lake Erie 
Lehigh Valley 

Grand Trunk R’y System 
Maine Central 

N. Y., N. H. & H. 

Portland & Rumford Falls 
Rutland 

N. Y. C.& H.R. 

N. Y. Ontario & Western 

N. Y. Phila. & Norfolk 
Pennsylvania 

Northern Central 

Phil., Baltimore & Washington 
Phil. & Erie 

West Jersey & Seashore 
Washington Southern 

Western Maryland 

West Shore 


J. EvAnorr, 
Secretary of P.A. of N. E. 


THE Milton Waide Metropolitan School 
of Photography, which has recently been 
incorporated, fills a long-felt want. 
Situated at 32 Union Square, New York 
City, itself an education, this practical 
and extensive school enjoys an_ ideal 
location in every way. The scope of the 
institution is of the widest, including both 
personal and correspondence instruction 
for professional, amateur or beginner who 
desires photographic knowledge, either 
for pleasure or for the making of money. 
Complete courses may be taken, which 
cover the whole subject of photography, 
or parts of courses may be taken separately, 
which give instruction in all known 
processes, the use of any known product, 
camera, lens, accessory, studio lighting, 
whether by window or lamp, posing, 
lighting, developing, printing, mounting, 
composition and everything relating to 
photography. The institution is also 
intended as a bureau of information for 
any of your small photographic troubles 
or little annoyances, and the price of such 


aid will be from $2.00 up, according to the 
time required to set you right. The 
faculty and equipment are the best which 
money can obtain. The president of the 
school is Milton Waide, well known for 
his ““ONE-MAN METHOD” system, 
which has been so popular for the past 
few years. Mr. Waide recently gave 
up his studio at 164 Fifth Ave., New 
York, where he has had several years of 
successful business. | Every pupil is 
promised his personal interest; and while 
his ‘“‘method” is available to those who 
desire it, the school instructs in anything 
and everything known to photography. 
Good room and board will be secured for 
the pupils by the school for $5.00 per week, 
and the institution has also arranged to 
obtain good fositions for graduates 
through the Labor Bureau of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Society of New 
York. 

It is the earnest desire of the school 
that it be used as a bureau of informa- 
tion at any time. It requests that you 
write fully of any difficulties which may 
confront you or any new photographic 
process which you wish to try. Visitors 
in the city are cordially invited to call 
and inspect the equipment of the in- 
stitution, where a convenient dark room 
will always be found at their service. 


ETCHOGRAPH plates, made by W. Jay 
Little, 363 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
open up a greater wealth of possibilities 
than any other process which has been 
brought to the attention of the pho- 
tographic world in a long time. The 
plates consist of thin sheets of transparent 
celluloid, coated with a non-actinic ground 
which may be readily etched away. The 
plates were intended primarily for con- 
verting photographs, paintings and the 
like into line, but it has since been dis- 
covered that they possess many other 
possibilities, and solve many of the 
photographer’s most difficult problems. 

If a photograph or painting is to be 
reproduced, the etchograph plate is 
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placed upon the original, the outline and 
shadows are traced with an_ etching 
needle, and the whole body of the plate 
is filled in with tiny lines in a sketchy 
manner. When finished the plate may 
be used as a negative and printed on any 
photographic paper, such as_ sepia 
platinum, the result being an etching of 
rare beauty. Etchographs may be made 
from life or from nature’s most beautiful 
landscapes by means of the etchograph 
camera which fits any tripod, folds com- 
pactly to 84x inches and fits 
the coat pocket. The success of many 
portrait studies made by some of our 
greatest photographers is the result of 
backgrounds from nature painted upon 
the negative. By no method can these 
beautiful backgrounds be secured so 
easily and _ satisfactorily as with the 
etchograph camera. By its use no back- 
ground work upon the negative itself is 
necessary, since the etchograph plate 
carries it and the same negative, there- 
fore, lends itself to several different 
methods of treatment, and can be used 
with a variety of backgrounds. The 
price of the camera is $3.00. 

Another advantage of the etchograph 
plate is its use as a substitute for inten- 
sification and reduction. For this pur- 
pose the plate is laid over the negative 
and both are printed through simultane- 
ously after the plate has been scraped thin 
over dense portions of the negative and 
built up if necessary over thin portions. 
A special variety of the plates gives a 
stipple effect and when printed through, 
using a hard negative, the effect produced 
is that of a gum print. 


MacNesivuM Licut PHotoGRapHy. THE 
ACTUAL METHODS OF AN Expert. F. J. 
Mortimer. 88 pages, with many dia- 
grams and _ illustrations, showing the 
treatment of different subjects. Price, 
socents. Tennant & Ward, publishers, 
New York. 

With the exception of a high-priced 
specialist book by the late Fitz Guerin, 


this manual is the only text-book on 
flashlight work at present obtainable. 
Mr. Mortimer has given a good deal of 
attention to this specialty, and his book 
deals with the subject in a simple and 
thoroughly satisfactory way. The chap- 
ters deal with apparatus; different types 
of lamps, flashlight compounds, cartridges 
and powders, smoke preventers, back- 
grounds, reflectors, lenses, etc. Various 
classes of subjects and their proper illu- 
mination are dealt with, with the arrange- 
ment for lamp, camera, etc., and the 
making of portraits at home, silhouettes, 
fireside effects, church interiors, stage 
effects, street groups at night, animals, 
machinery and large interiors. Section 
III takes up the development and after- 
treatment of negatives made by flash- 
light. An Appendix deals with the quan- 
tities of magnesium required for various 
subjects, the making of flash powders, 
touch papers, flash sheets and miscel- 
laneous hints. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD 

WE regret to announce that on Thurs- 
day, June 14, Mr. Andrew J. Lloyd, the 
senior member of the firm of Andrew 
J. Lloyd & Co., of Boston, passed away. 
Mr. Lloyd was born at Lockport, N. S., 
in 1848. When he was eighteen years 
old he came to Boston, and during the 
forty years that have since elapsed, was 
prominently identified with the business 
interests of this city. He was appren- 
ticed to William Bond & Son and estab- 
lished himself in business in 1870. Though 
not a public inventor, he designed nu- 
merous mechanical methods now in use 
by the firm and introduced many optical 
instruments to the New England trade. 
Mr. Lloyd was a modest, unassuming 
gentleman, who greatly endeared him- 
self to his friends by his cordial manner, 
and his business integrity was above re- 
proach. He will, undoubtedly, be missed 
by his associates. He leaves a widow 
to mourn his loss. The business will be 
conducted as before by the surviving 
partners. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ao ROCHESTER, N. Y.,. The Kodak City. 


Folding Kodak 


For pictures 444 x 644 


MAKES THE TAKING OF LARGE 
PICTURES A SIMPLE MATTER. 


As easy to understand and operate as a PocKet Kodak yet 
possessing every requisite for serious work. 


Price $35.00. 


All Dealers. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


CONDENSED INCHES. 


An additional few inches of bellows 
on your Kodak would often times 
prove of great value permitting the 
photographing of the object at close 
range and on the largest possible 
scale ; 

At the same time if the Kodak had 
these extra inches of bellows it 
wouldn’t fold up so snug and be the 
compact little instrument that first 
won your heart. 

There is a remedy, a way to get all 
the value of these additional inches 
without increasing the bellows length 
or bulk of your Kodak. Condensed 
inches would be a good name for this 
attachment ; it is simply a supplemen- 
tal lens that slips on over the front of 
your regular lens. It is called the 
Kodak Portrait Attachment. While 
designed primarily to enable the 
Kodaker to produce large head and 
shoulder portraits it stands to reason 
that it will be equally valuable for 
photographing any small object at 
close range. 

The Kodak Portrait Attachment 
will be found invaluable not only for 
‘portraiture but for the photographing 
of wild flowers and all natural history 
subjects too small to be photographed 
on a sufficiently large scale with the 
range of the ordinary instrument. 
The attachment is but little bulkier 
than the half dollar that will purchase 
it. Ask your dealer. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
JUGGLER. 


The ideal method of development 
is the one affording the highest per- 
centage of good results with the least 
expenditure of effort. 

The following extracts from an 
article by H. L. Fair in the S¢. Louzs 
and Canadian Photographer, a pro- 
fessional journal, is a strong argument 
in favor of tank development : 


Eastman Kodak Company | 


‘*T believe I have good grounds for 
asserting that development by tank is 
the coming method and that the time 
will come when the most hardened 
juggler of plates and chemicals will 
realize that his ‘‘ skill’’ is in vain, and 
that the automatic process is better, 
as far as results are concerned, as it is 
admittedly the easiest and quickest 
method now known,”’ 

‘*In the first place zt has been proved 
that there is no possible way by which 
the gradations of a given exposure 
can be altered after the developer is 
once on and development started, 
except by the relative length of 
development.”’ 

‘* The kind of negative is determined 
by exposure, the quality by the time 
and composition of development, and 
no altering of the developer alters the 
quality except as it alters the time.’’ 

‘‘The tank will take care of any 
exposure correctly so it is within the 
limits of latitude of the plate.’’ 

‘«The tank can get detail out of a 
much shorter exposure than ordinary 
development can.’’ 

‘* Tf you arean honest sceptic, make 
an experiment or two—make the next 
lot of negatives in pairs, develop one 
set in the dark-room and tank-de- 
velop the other set. If you have 
honestly followed instructions there 
will be no question that the tank neg- 
atives are as good or better than the 
others, —‘‘ they will be delicate beyond 
expression in the highlights, there will 
be no undue contrast and there will 
have been no long dark-room seance to 
get them.” 

Every day adds to the endorsements 
of tank development from both 
amateur and professional, if you are 
sceptical try the experiment, any 
Kodak dealer will willingly tank-de- 
velop a roll of film to prove the argu- 
ment, 
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